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With Announcementa Foit 1942*43 
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Oponing Aseombly, alt Student* , Wednoadfty, Sr-ptembfjr iO 

CUit^'H begin SiK) a.m. , . . Thursday, Sppt^rnlx^r 17 

Iji«t diiy for cliiin(t(*rt in rcgietration WcdncBday, 8eptcrnlj(^r 30 

Thanksgiving Day .... Tlmnklay, November 20 

Chriatmas vacation begins I2<K) noon Friday, December 18 

Clirifltmiw vacation ends 8;00 a-m. , Wednesday, January 

r-'inal exami nation.'* begin . . . Tliurwlay, January 28 

First semester closes .... Saturday, January 30 

Second flemestcr opens, Clasees begin 8 a,w. Tuesday, February 2 

Laat day for changes in regiatration Tuesday, February 17 

Wiuihington's Birthday , . . Monday, Febniary 22 

Spring vacation begins 12,'00 noon . . Friday, March 26 

Spring vacation ends 8:00 a.m. . . Wednesday, April U 

Founder's Day Tuesday, May U 

Annual May Fete Saturday, May 22 

Final examinations b(»gin ... - Wednesday, June 2 

Alumnae Day Saturday, June 5 

Baccalaureate Service Sunday, June 

Ninetieth Anoual Commencement . Sunday, June 6 

1943-44 

First semester opens .... Monday, September 13 
Opening Assembly - . Wednesday, September 16 

Christmas vacation begins I2O0 noon . Friday, December 17 
Second semester opens .... Tuesday, February 1 
Ninety-firat Annual Commencement . - Sunday, June 7 
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EDUCATIONAL AIMS 

One hears much about th*^ unportiiiic<: rjf oiiueatioa to the individ- 
iHil, but veiy little ubuiit iht- im|X)rtfinr<- of iLi; indivitiual to educor 
tion m Ihcw^ UuyH. Yet curb Mluticnt wlio mjltii prcpurtttion Ixiyond 
thftt of the public Hcboul muHt obvioiwly have ft<jjn<f hoiw^ no matter 
how TvmolL', that Jirr siM^iljc inltOlccttml nectl* will receive that 
individual allontion whicli is an indivisible part of a true cducatirjn 
Every student cherishes, t^itlier secrelly or 0|K?nty, the ambition to 
satisfy herself and lier iMrsonatily through grtinin^ jiatisfactory 
an:*werb to tlio many why'a of life. 

That the institution of limited enrollment \a ideally 6tt45d to flcrve 
this pur|)o»e ia plain. Here, where the coiifttrtni compariBonA bafled 
upon mere size are larking, the student is encouragtrd to center her 
Hociftl, inU^Uvetual tmd emotional life in a ^roup of modeat size 
in which t*he can form true frieudshipM. In tliiw gmup teacher and 
student are not at remote pf>les -socially, inl^^ilerlnally or emotionally; 
but arc comrades sharing the daily ex|Krrience of living, 

The student's true growth cannot Ix? measured in terrriB of the 
size of the institution sho in attending, nor in terniA of additiorif^ to 
plant and endowment and new buildingH. These things, gwxi and 
neci^ary ns they are, are but RuiK-rfieinl indieatlons of an effort to 
furnish the l>eat meann for int**ll'uaual an<i .spiritufl.1 growtli of it« 
studentJin Real progress can be measured only by the succesri and 
growth of the individual student- 

Adequately provided u-ith the physical et^uipment necessary to 
li\'ing comfortably and learning readily, Frances Shimcr College 
prefers to speak in terms of the individual student's edueational 
needs. The aim is to make education real and vital to eaeh student; 
to keep clasises of such modest si?^ that the individual's demands, 
expressed or unexpressed, will be the teacher's first concern. BamcaUy 
there is no other excuse for either teaching or education. 

To this end Frances Shimer has provided a sound curriculum 
based upon the Liberal Arts ideal, with snfriei*'nt Fine Arts work to 
provide full outlets emotionally for self-cxpre.'NHion, Thus the student 
is stimulated both intellectually and emotionally by being brought 
into contact daily with the world of knowledge and of the arts, 

A well-rounded jxrrsonality is the aim of the sensible student and 
teacher alike. Many elements enter into the achievement of that 
balance and discipline whieh mark the educated from the uneducated. 
RecORnilion of the im|>orlance of separate factors which roiind out 
young lives is the first step toward attainment of this goal; and at 
Frances Shimcr attention is directed to the mutual importance of 
academic pursuits, swial cultivation, extra-curricular mteresla, 
emotional satisfaction, and spiritual growth. 

/3 
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Specifically, then the e<lucational objective at Fmnces Shimer w 
Ihc cultivation of soc'ially otTcctivc porso.mli ics As the imhyidual 
pCRonaliiy is the mo-st important fnctor m tlm bu.lCnK of a l«.Hlei- 
future Frances Sliinicr regartls its cultivation lyn tin- liigliest iwssiblc 
conception of education, To tlu-s oml it >en.l« tt3 re.ourcc«: pliysical, 
cducatioiml. cultural, and ^.piritiial. It se^ks o discover .n its 
students, not cold intellectual Kcnius nlone, In.t t lo-se socia ly dcsir- 
able intcllrctual traits and artistic al.ilitica win.; i, wliolesomdy 
mirtun-.!, nmko lives UaDpicr through bnnging ll.om to greater 
us*-fu[nns.s both to thcmwlvcs and to those about them. 



HISTOKY 

Eiehtv-oiKht yeare ago, when Anierican education waa still designed 
primarilv for men, Frances Ann Wood received a call to c«Uibhsli a 
K.I in the modest-sised Illinois comiminity pf Mount Carrol. 
With Misa Cinderella Gregory she left her lionie in Now ^ork tMute 
and on May 11, 1853, the two young pi onocre ni ihe education of 
women opened the Mount Carroll Seminary. 

Fmnces Wood, lat«r Mrs. Frances Wood Shimer, administered 
the Seminary herself for forty-three y«\™. .^■>'^^, P'^g^^J'^'V'^^'^f; 
refflimcd in 1870. In 1896, by her own wish, Mrs. bhimcr transferred 
cc^trol to a self-pcrpotimting Board of Trustees of fifteen members 
representing the University of Chicago, the Alumnae of the bcmmary, 
and the citizens of Mount Carroll. 

The chartered name of the institution became at this time The 
Fmnces Shimer Academy of the University of Clucago, and the 
fricndlv relationship with the University implied by this name .^ 
well as' the representation of the University on the Board of 1 rustles, 
remains to the present day. 

That tho Academy chd receive outstanding representation from the 
University during this early period may be. judged from the nam«i of 
some of its first Board of Tnistees, which included such leading 
educMional figure, as William Rmney Harper, Thomas W Good- 
speed Henry A. Rust, Alonzo K. Farker, Frank .1. Mdler, and 
Uthan A. Crandall. In the years that followed, progressive edu- 
cational poUcies were inaugurated from time to time. These years 
were, in asense, the critical, formative years m the college s grow th, 
and its successful emergence from them points to the quahty oi 
its leadership. 

In these years also the coUcge began rebuilding on a imich larger 
scale. The original Seminary- building9 having burned, the present 
quadrangle was laid out, providing ample room for building expansion. 
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The institution waa one of tht' fintt to undortnko the junior college 
plan, and pradimtt-d it» flrML junior college fhiAs Ji« early ua 1909, 
long Wftiru thf junior collt'^s^r hud won tin* pnpnhir Hctoptnnrx- whiih 
it luia now. In lOlil. the board of tniBkes fonimlly authori/xid 
the use of Lhu name FraufTH SliimcT Junior ColUr^e and Prt^parutory 
Pclkool, and apjjrov^ul also the? idi^a of makin}< \\\i\ four-year junior 
i*ollvKe the chief unit of academic organization. 

U|ion th« min»nu?nt of Mrn. Slunu-r, William Parker McKee 
of Minneaiwh.s waj* cnllM to be president. During bin lliirty- 
lhrr<^ yoar atlminiHlmlion, \\\v pn^^nt roinph»t4? phint wjiw built 
and inoMl of tlie *'(|uipin('Ut nfcpiirod. 1I(* iK-cftme Pn.-j<id<'nt 
Knierilus in MKiU until lii,-> death in 1083. Kloyd Cleveland \Vil<ox, 
who lx*canu' pit-.sideut uix>n Dr. MeKeo'a retirement, retired in 1035. 
During luH atiminiHtralion Ihf rollf'K'- rnadr- ninny advuno(*M in 
educational policy. In 193(i, Hayniond B. Culver l>Gcame president 
and HiTved most ably until be resignt^d bceause of ill health in Febru- 
ary, 1938. In the interim I>etwef?n Dr. Wi!cox'« and Dr Culver's 
incumt>ency, and again during the year between Dr. Culver's d^atb 
and Mr, Bro's appointment, A. Beth TiostelUr, fonuerly dean and 
now vice-president, acted a.s president. In the fall of 1939, Albin 
C. Bro came to the preflidtncy from his work with the Umversity 
of Chicago Press, 




LOCATION AND EQUIPMENT 

Mount Carroll, a town of 2,000 piiople, situated in northweatem 
Illinois ten miles from the Missiflsippi River, is attractively locntcd 
amoRK 'picturesque hills. The neighborliood is justly celebmtea for 
its beavity and hciilthfulncss. The canyons formed by the erosion 
of the Waukarusa River are the scene of many picnics and outiiiKs 
and the objective of many hikes and camping expeditions. Mount 
Carroll is the countv seat of Carroll County, and la exclusively a 
place of residence. "The absence of mines, factories, or great indus- 
trial enterprises makes the community an idenl one for an educational 

institution of tliis type. ^ t^- • • t ^x. r-u- »•■» 

Mount Carroll is on the Omaha Division of the Chicago, Mil- 
wnukcc St Paul ■& Pacific lUilway, one hundred and twenty-eight 
miles west of Chicago. It is accessible, also, by automobile over 
Federal Highway 52 and State Highways 64, 72, 78 and 88, by wliirh 
excellent connections over paved roads are made with the Lincoln 
Highway and other great thoroughfares. Paved highways lead to 
urban centers in five different directions. 

Frances Shimer College has the advantage of eighty-oight years 
of historj', experience, and traditions: yet its equipment is entirely 
modem having been rebuilt and enlarged since 1903. 'Ihe plant 
consists' of twelve buildings, solidly constntctcd of brick and stone, 
heated by steani from a central plant, and furnished with modem 
conveniences. The architecture is colonial. Each buildmg was 
erected and equipped for the pun>ose it servea in the educational 
program of the institution. Adequate fire protection is secured 
by standpipes with hose connections on each floor and by fire escapes 
on everj- building where stiideuts reside. 

DEARBORN HALL 
(1903) 

This building for inatmmcntJil and vocal music is named for 
Mrs. Isabel Dearborn Hazzen, fonucrly head of the Department of 
Music for over twenty years. It contains large, attractively fur- 
nished teaching studios and eighteen well-Ughted and ventilated 
practice rooms. 

HATHAWAY HALL 
(1905) 

Hathaway Hall was named for Mrs. Mar>- L. Hathaway Corbett, 
of the Class of 1S69, a sister of Mrs. Hattie N. LePcUey, a former 
Tmstec of the School, who gave liberally toward the erection and 
furnishing of the building. The three floors contain rooms for forty- 
five people, baths, a common social room, with a large recreation 
room on the ground floor. 

/6 
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During the flummnr of \%\SS Uathflway Hall waa mlfcomM, new 
ehowerw were added in tlie Imth roonu^, and a ylndcnt Iouiikf^ was 
CftlabliHhc^d on tlio ground lioor- The lauuKr- on tlie fir«t tioor, through 
the generosity of Miss Zolta Corbett, wn^ refumialicd in mi'inory of 
her sister Miss Bertha Corlxitl, Closa of 1916. 

WEST HALL 

(1006) 

West Hall is a wi*Ii-n(|uinpod liomf> for forty people. On the 
around floor is a large, hamelike common room, with fireplace, that 
18 a favorite gathoring placMi for all students. The art etudioa are 
on the upper floor. This dormitory was completely redecorated in 
1939. 

METCALF HALL 
(1907) 

The building ia named in honor of Mrs. Sarah Mctcalf, a life* 
long friend of tlie School, whose son, the late Dr. Heno' S. Metcalf . 
was long prcsiclent of the Board of Trustees- The School ip indcbt4?d 
to the late Andrew Carnegie for a gift of 810,000 toward the erection 

of this building, 

Metcalf HaU contains offices of administration, post office, bankp 
school bookstore, cloakrooms, class rooms, and auditorium. The 
auditorium is equipped with stage and curtAin, On the ground 
floor is the Alumnae office, equipped with an addreaaograph, type- 
writers and files. 

POWER PLANT AND LAUNDRY 
(19U) 

All buildings arc heated from a central st^am plant which maintain.** 
an even pressure of steam in the radiators in rooms and halls through- 
out the institution, , . , 

The laundry, which is also in the buildmg, is equipped with 

modem laundry machinery. 

THE INFIRMARY 
(1913) 

This building affords excellent equipmont for the care of students 
in case of illness. The building contains a nurse's busmess office 
two completely equipped, well-lighted and ventilated ^f^^^^^^ 
capacity of ten beds, bathrooms, two pnvatc rwms, and a kitchen- 
ette, A trained nurse is in constant residence. 
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SCIENCE HALL 
(1914) 

Science Hall provides excellent facilities for the work in acicnce. 
The firet aoor contains large, thoroughly equipM, modern tubor- 
atoriS^for the work in domestic science. On the «ccoud floor ar. 
the phvsics chemistry, and biology aboratonoa, with all oocemry 
mod?m appliances, and a commodious, well-appointed room for 

mathematics. 

WILLLA.M PARKER McKEE HALL 
(1922) 

William Parker McKee Hall, buUt by funds contributed by the 
BaDti3t Board of Education, of red pressed bnck with BtouetrimmmKfi, 

Krsl^rios high. The ground floor contains the centml.dmmg 
^om which wa? entirely reconditioned ami refurmshed in lO-iJ^ 
Eigh the RCDcrosity of Mr. and Mrs. W. R Goodnian, Chu-upo 
Th^ other flSrs have a parlor for the use of .stu<len.sji suite of 
rims for the Counselor of the Hall, a kitchenette, mnple bathrooms, 
^ rooms for hftv-six students and tcachera. This budding fur- 
dsheH home for college girls, and a dimng-room for the entire 
S,llei This building is named for W.llmm Parker McKee m 
honoTof the completion of twenty-6ve years of service aa President. 

CAMPBELL LIBRARY 
(1925) 

Campbell Memorial Library was erected by funds ^^^"^f'^ 
paVtTy Mr. George D. Campbell and. Mr S J. C^mpbeU of the 
Board of Trustee.., and by Miss Jessie M. Campbell 07 The 
College is also indebted to the late Senator VVilham McKmley for 
a gift of So,000 for this building. It is named m honor of Mr. and 
M%. Robert Campbi^^U, long friends of the institution. 

In 1937 the Carnegie Corporation of New York made a grant 
of SI. 500 for the general reading collection of the "bra^- P.^'j^bases 
bcicg made over a thrw^year period. The «iuipment of he ma m 
reading room, occupying the entire fir^t Boor, was mcreaaod m 1^19 
wid IJMO bv the gifts of Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Carnpbel . . An atlas c^se 
^rtical files, and two ranges of double-face oak ^h-^Wmgweni added 
imd an exhibit case was insUUed in the Dickerson Art Gallery which 
occupie.'^ the north wing of the upper floor „™;„^,i :„ 

The ..outh wiog houses the Carnegie Collog. M'^^^'^ ^f^^'^^f '", 
December, 1940. This set i.s a collection of ^hmit 600 recotj ot 
fme music and a specially designed Lyon and Hea y Phonog^Pj^ 
The records arc fully indexed and filed in the listenmg room where 
they are available for student and faculty use. The cei.tvr room o 
the second floor houses the Carnegie .Ut set which was rccciv«l in 
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1911. Tills st'l includes 130 voluimw on itrt atid rdutcii kuI^poIh and 
01)0 rliifwilicd iviimdiietioiis. 

0[x-[i Hht>lvc!» in ttit> innin rciuliiiFC room and baiumcnt stacks caro 
for tins present collcetion of Il,UiX) volume*, files of niagazirurs, 
painphli'tw, K"VtTniiu'«t cluciiiiiL-ntu, and ImlkliiLB. Tlio cntir^r 
cullwli*"! is well ffttulOKcd nn<i llirmiKli tlir* Hcrvici'H <tf llii? lilirnriiiii 
iitid fitt'ulty, Wv rtwnircrs of Itif lilirarj' "rr; xtnuiKtlifiic-d and 
utiliKt'd lo sorvo all plia-scs of the follcgn prngrain. 

Tho Hazzcn Memorial Collection coiLSiMltng of over 1,000 volume* 
WM contrihutod by Uie late Mra. laaM Dcarboni llazix-n from 




Sawyer, 71, of Lincoln, Nebraska. In 1937 Mi«s Jewsic M. Campbell 
prcsentt^d onu huadrcd selected volumes from tier library. 

WINONA BIUNCH SAWYER HOUSE 

(192G) 
Winona Branch Sanyor House, a commodious home for the 
nresitient, was the ^ift of Sirs. Winona Branch Sawyer, of the Claas 
of 71. It is built of brick in the Colonial style of archiUjclure in 
harmony with the other buildings of the group. 

GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL 

(1929) 
The building confflins on the 6rBt floor a tilc-lincd swimminK 
pool 60 X 25 feet, show-'rs, dreKsinR rooraa, drymg-n>oin, loekem. 
toileta, and modem facUities for the rcfiUration and stenlization of 

the water in the pool. , , «• / .i r.- ,„, 

On the upper floor are tho gymnasium, thp office of the ^'rector 
of Phj-sical Education, examination rooms, equipment and cloak 
rooms, with additional showers, dressing-rooms, and lockers. Ihe 
main room, 87 x 52 feet, gives ample space for all indoor games and 
all types of eymnaatic work. At the south end of the room ih an 
elevated stage with curtain, cyclorama setting, and a well-appoink S 
modern system of lighting. Adequate provision is thus made for 
the work of the Department of Speech and Drama. 

BENNETT HALL 

(1937) . , 

In 1937 College Hall, which waa built in 1009, «|.s ^nttrdy 
reconditioned and .Ifumishod thi^u^h a ^nnnrous R'^^ ?f ^''^ ^^S- 
of Myrtie Stevena Bennett, Class of ISSO, for vvhom tlie new dorm. 
torv has been named The first floor contains two rccopt on rooms, 
tK^'^tSaccor^odatingfourstudentseachastudcnt 

and the Dean's apartment. Upper floors contain student rooms ana 
Iwths for forty-four students. 



STUDENT LIFE 

RELIGIOUS 

Abundant opportunity to participate in religious Qctivitios ia open 
to stutli'nta at Fnmces Sliimer. The Chrwtian Semco U&kw 
SDODSore (Student religious movcmenta and mfjctings of every kind. 
Discussion groups meet on the campus on Sunday mornings and 
there are services in the churches of the town. 

TucBday mormng chapel services are given to worship, fho 
Sunday evening vespers sen-ice brings to the college local and 
visiting clergymen or speakers on rchgiou*^:ultural topics. Students 
are encoumgcd to attend the church of their own deuoimnation on 
Sundays The Christian Ser\-ice League is inter-denominational; 
its aim is to promote the religious welfare of all students, unci Us 
activities and functions strosa Christian ways of living and thought 
rather than denominational differences. 

SOCIAL 

The educational aims subscribed to by the college include recogni- 
tion of the idea that the whole life of the student 18 a umt. Under 
tliese circumstances the extra-curricular activities become second 
in importance only to the program of the curriculum. Social tram- 
inK is a part of college education. Both residential house hfe and 
student organizations and activities offer valuable traimng in social 
co-operation and in creative use of leisure. 

The social atmosphere of the college is wholesomely democratic. 
Every studcat is expected to use and develop for the whole group 
whatever social gifts she may possess. Appropriate dress, a p ea.sing 
manner, pois«, graciousncss, entertatntng conversation, ability to 
appear at ease before an audience, are as much a part of the bhuncr 
social ideal as are scholastic attaiomeots. 

With the assistance of class counselors the students give class 
parties, dances, bazaars, teas, lawn fetes, concerts, and plays; 
they plan menus, nrranse decorations, devise costumes and stage 
properties. A series of formal dinners sponsored by student organ- 
izations provides opportunity for each group to entertain the student 
bodv and facultv, and to introduce visitors and speakers, three 
fornial dances and two infonnal dances are given during the year. 
The college sponsora a program of week-end activities providing 
entcrUinraent and social occasions throughout the academic year. 
While students reside in halls according to their age and academic 
class, at table they sit with members of other classes and with faculty 
merobcra. Table groups are disbanded and redistributed montlily, 
so that each Shimer student, in the course of the school year, forms 
a ma.xunum number of pleasant social acquaintances with students 
and faculty members outside her immediate residential group. 
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Each rewtlence hall providea 8oml rooJna and parlors in which the 
social life of the house group can l>o devdoix^d and cau include the 
proper cd thrift imncnt of Rueatfl. Thua every afipect of innture flocial 
life ia reflt^cttd within the college comimmity, and cv^iry student m 
enabled to aharc iu tlie social experiences common to educated people. 

CULTURAL 

The college flponsora a program of conc«rtB, lectures, recitals, aod 
confcrencea throtighout the academic year Tliesc occa«ionfl bring 
t^ the college and the community outstanding figures in education, 
Uio arts, religion, and public life. Formal prf:»cn tat Ions in Metcaif 
Ilall or the au<iitorium of the gymnasium are foUowj^tl by Hmaller 
informal group diKCueeions in the student lounge of West IIulli or 
in other college rouiUH. 

B'rancee yhinicr is close t^) the litrgcr cultural retjources of Chicago. 
ColIege-spoDsored trips, under faculty supervision, enable students 
to visit Chicago's museums, sec current plays, attend concerts by the 
Symphony Orchestra, or be pn-seat at events of interest to a specific 
group, fiuch as the Ilonje Show, attended each year by raembc're of 
Boots and Saddle, the riding chib. 

Frances Shimer has for many years, however, prided itself upon 
the creative activity within the college, denoting the cultural re- 
sourcefulness of its studeuts- It has consistently encouraged the 
creative instinct in whatever direction the students chose to turn; 
the theater, music, painting and dniwing, and creative writing have 
been liberally encouraged by the college adminiatnition, which in 
turn has been rewarded by the unusual quality of the students' 
response. 

IlECREATION AND PHYSICAL WELFARE 

Few institutions ar^ equipped to offer so complete a recreational 
program aa Frances Shimer, In addition to the cultural resources 
for recreation already mentioned, the college maintains physical 
education equipment which is both modem and ideal. 

The gymnasium is new and entirely adequate. It houses a full- 
sized playing floor with a standard basket-ball court adaptable to a 
variety of other indoor games such as volley ball, indoor baseball, 
badminton. It is used also by dancing classes, and for roller F^kating. 
It provides, in addition, the tile swimming pool, showers, drymg, 
locker and dressing rooms. Sbufrie board and table Uinms have a 
special room in the basement of Hathaway Hall. . 

A nine hole golf course, the private property of the colicge adjoins 
the south end of the quadrangle. A playmg field along tlie east 
aide of the gymnasium provides space for hockey and basebalK 
Tennis courta lie at the north-^^ast comer of the quadrangle. 
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Campus conditions have been designed to safegiiard the boaltU nf 
stlKients All students have physical exmnma ions on cnlxTing; 
SconJs of weight, posture, ancT other phys.ca data are kept; and 
[hrwork in pbysicalcducation is planned for the individual student 

on the bufiis of these recorda. i - ■ j 

The resident nurse in charge of the mfirmur>i carneH on an eduen- 
tional SSgram in the maintemmce of good hea th. M.e j« on duty 
a Tdl times id the fully equipped mfiniiarj-, ami is uyailabU- to stu- 
dents day and night. Wien the attentions of ft phyacmn ar« ncce..- 
s^ry ap^intmenu are made by the nurse and the student .««ume. 
the expense. 

SUMiMlOR WOiUvSUOP 

Eaeh summer the Fine Arl.s Workshop gives a seh-ot group of 
iunior colU-Ki- "ge young men and women six weeks of exeelk-iit 
E ca ''xf>crienoe in one or more fields. A suinmer theatre R^vm^^ 
five plays publicly otTera ample opportmuty to develop dram.i1.c 
talent -Mso available arc creative writing, pamtmg ami drawing, 
ehoial singing, daneing. and piano and voice. All groups giv.. om- 
or more pubHc e>dubitioius of their work during (he .session. I h. 
d^v" program provides that mornings shall bo spent in whatever 
itiC-itios the student select.^ afterno.ms in n-creations. the colleges 
iirl* equipment being available to tlu. workshop meml>oi^ 1 he 
cEeSu^ a special folder on the workshop descnbuig all work 
doneT entrance requirements, instructional staff, and the season's 
program* 




STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Rolieviog that direction may be given in the worthy uao of 
Iciaure iind tliJit stuUcnUi sliould Ixs given an opportunity to elToct 
social contjictfl in groups volunUrily organized to pursuo comrtmn 
intcrest«| club life ia encounigc-ti. Membership, tbougli not com- 
pulsory, is strongly urged. 

STUDENT-FACULTY ORGANIZATION 

Stud*iU^iiirt>govornrtlliythoStuili^nl-lMU'iilty f'oiinril, as a l>ody of 
tiix HUitlouts and thn'e fjieulty nKinlwi-H ckctcd by voU* of thf? 
jTitiidenta, with one f^ieulty nieniU-r appointed by the IViMderil. The 
group iict« a-s a fonim for dffhale of (pientioim of p<'>lic:y and conduct 
of student affaii^j and aetlon taken by it m final in all iitudent mattent 
except those handled by the Dean. 

CHRISTIAN SEHVICE LEAGUE 

This organization sponsors diacusaion groupa, encourages aocial 
life among the student!*, takes charge of vespere and chapel services 
occasionally, and ,scekg in various wayH to stimulate religious interest 
and interest in pltilanthropic work in the world, 

FRANCES SHIMER PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 

Frances Skimfr Record is a student publication issued four Urntt 
a year. Its purpose is to give students experience in nxpreasing 
ihcmatjlvcs easily, clearly, and pleasingly '^ writing, and to afford 
opportunity for the puUication of wortli-while pieces of work in 
prose and poetr\' that luay be produced. The management is in 
the hands of students, faculty advisers being appointed to counsel 
the ofiieers in the task of editing and man.'iging the pubhcation- 

TU licconihig i'^ a weekly news bulletin and calendar of events 
written by sludeni.s, and supervised by the faculty adviser. Stu- 
dents interested in journalism arc urged lo take part in its preimra- 
lion. 

ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

The purpose is to arouse greater interest in physical education, 
stressing tlie enjoyment of sports and athletics, and the development 
of sportsmansliip. The Athletic Association works m cloee co- 
operation with the Physical Education Department. It sponsors the 
inter^class hockey game on Tbanki^giviQg p^y ; a class basket-baU 
tournament; the baaket-biill banquet; a bob^nde; fivc-and t5^n-mJe 
hikes; the May F£te; golf and tennis tournaments, and swimming 
meeta. 
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ART CLUB 

The Art Club has a two-fold purpose. It is organiied to co- 
operate with the Commission of the Dickenson Art Gallery iu the 
procuring and nrnniging of exhibits and in stiniulatiog among 
students interest in the »ims and activitica of the gallery. In the 
monthly meetings of the club attention is directed by programs and 
informal talks to contemporary art. The club members ure oecasion- 
ally invited to the homes of art collectors or the studios of profcBsionuI 
artists Journeys to art centers withm a one hundred and fifty 
mUe radius are made annually. The Art Club Ukes direct responsi- 
bility for teaa and coffees given at current art e.\hibit« and for viHiting 
artists. Valuable social training as well oa artistic ia thereby received. 

The second purpoae of the club is to develop skills which should 
be productive of joy in achool life and give resources witlun. which 
enable the student to make worthy and happy use of leisure. The 
special club room maintained by the Art Club goea far in '"akmg 
iwssible the opportunity for any student to pursue a worthwhile 
craft or hobby. Equipment for printing, wood carving, modeling, 
and numerous other useful and beautiful crafts is available for 
student use in this room. 

Tho club is open to students of Art History, Graphic Arts, and 
to a limited number of students interested m art but not enrolled in 
art courses. 

DRAMATIC CLUB 

The Green Curtain Dramatic Club is an organization open to 
aU students. Tr>--out6 are held early in the fall under the suoer- 
viaion of the dramatic director. The club gives two major produc- 
tions during the year. Its members appear in the casta for the 
Christmas and Easter festivals as well. There is a general monthly 
bu-^ness meeting followed by a program. The club sponsor^ special 
trips to Chicago and other nearby cities to visit the theatres and 
art centers. The club seeks to promote appreciation of the best 
in drama, and to offer an outlet for expression in the creative arts 
of the theatre. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CLUB 

This organization, which is open to all students enroUed m the 
junior college, has as its aims the development of an understar^dmg 
if international affairs and an apprccmtion of the customs achieve- 
ments, and aspirations of the various peoples of the «orld^ It^ 

activities inci regular ^^4^'^: "^'^t^'^^'. ^*»VK;S H^akera 
international news bulletin board, the sponsorship of g"«^f .^Pf'^S 
and attendance at international relations conferences held at other 

colleges. 
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TllAVEL CLUB 

Studenta wlio have traveled or nre pftrticularly inUinated in 
IriivelinR in fon'ign countrica aru iiivitL-d to join the travel club. 
Talkii by faculty hicihIxts oii foa-ign i^oiititric-s and the use of motiou 
piciurca make mtcreating and varied meetings. 



BOOTS AND SADDLE CLUB 

This club was orgjinizcd for young womeu ioUircbted in better 
equitJition. The chib meets ona? a month for a study of types of 
saddle horses uud nationally known horsrs of the? show ring. Sleigh 
rides aud hayrack parties arc enjoyed whea the weather pcruiita. 

Each year the Boots and Saddle Club BpoMorB two (rymkhanafl, 
two all night horseback trips to the rocky bluffs of tlic Miiwiaaippi, 
a fornial banqiict, and a trip to the International Livestock 
Exposition in Chicago. 



CAMERA CLUB 

The Camera Club ia organized to afford a means of self-exprcswon 
&& well as entertainment, for interested studcnta. Both the technical 
and artistic phases of photograpliy are studied. The school dark- 
room is availiible to its members many of whom develop and pnnt 
the pictures they snap. Throughout tlie year various contests 
are held to secure prints for the annual exliibit in the Bpring. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 

This club was organized for those who enjoy doing handwork 
in their leisure time. Members have worked on various prc.jectfl m 
bead work, leather tooling, knitting, and rjuilt n.ak>ng. A smaM 
hand loom is available for students who wish to experiment with 
weaving. 

PRO MUSICA 

This club is composed of a limited group of talented music 
studenta who meet on the second Sunday afternoon of the month lor 
a concert mvcn by members, followed by a business meeting and 
LcT^^ouf The organization acts as host t«. v«'tmfi 5'"^.'^'«'^^, 
S endeavors to fofter the love of good >n"«^JJ^"'^^'P ^ 
by try-out under the supervision of the Dearborn faculty. 
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PHI THETA KAPPA 

The Beta Sigma chapter of Phi Theta Kappu, Junior College 
Scholastic Honomry Society, waa instiillcd in 1932. Membership 
in this society is hmited to the upper ten percent of the student body 
of the Upper Diviaion. 

DELTA PSI OMEGA 

The National Honorary Dramatic Society, Delta Pai OmcRa, 
fitrivea to uphold a high standard in both scholastic and dramatic 
endeavor by initiating into its memborship only those girU who 
have done outstanding and efficient work in playwriting, actiuK, or 
production. The connection with other chapters of the national 
society inspires all dramatic club members to greater effort, and aids 
in the production of a higher type of play at Frances Shimer. 




ORGANIZATION 

The Junior College has grown out of a n«;d in the American 
educi't-ional plan for an institution whicli shiill iriMjt the intellectual 
ftod social nccda of Btudcnts who Imve c<»mpi«U^d tlicir high Bchool 
work. It hua become increasingly apparent tliat tlii'nc inli^Uectual 
and social net^ds more nearly correspond to those of the older high 
Bchool group than thoy do to those of the group who are engugcd 
in the Bpccializod courses of study being puniuoo in the upper divi- 
sion of college and university. During this junior college period 
must be cultivated social gtiibility and ability to deal inltlligently 
with the problems of modern life. 

'i'lic four year junior collegtr mcet« the needs of this enlarged 
group of tho liktt two years of high school and the two yeara im- 
mediaU'ly followinR. The high school Htiident is prepared for college in 
the presence of collegia fiirililicB and the fwling of ahnjpt trannition 
fniin high school iitiiuwpliere to that of tiie college in broken down, 
Similarly, tho student in tin; college gnjup avoids the pitfalU of mass 
education twcoming inrrcaaiogly evident in the larger institutions; she 
receives atU-ntion according to her individual nw^ds, and conse- 
quently during thr moat formative years she lives m the presence 
of influences which will best develop her as a social and intellectual 

'^^'^Franccs' Shinier entered the junior college field in 1907 when 
there were but fifteen junior colleges m the nation. For many 
years the college student* were felt to be quite distinct from the 
preparatory school group. Since 1930 the Bocml organizatjoa of the 
Lt two years of high school and the two college yeara has l>een 
nerfcctcd The curriculum is now integrated so that there is oUcred 
Tfour year rather than a two year junior college cour9e._ Iwo 
curriculi are offered, an academic and a gencml cumculum. 
These are outlined on page 38. The six-cific courses in these cur- 
riculnms are planned to eliminate duplication of "^tn^^ "° ^'^ « 
preserving standard academic requirements, for graduation from 
nreDanit<rr>- school and college. At any given point crcdiU are 
tSeraWe to institutions a^cn^dited by the standard accrc-d.t,ng 
~io^ By n-Tnaining through the four year course wftst^fjd 
SpHeation of counts is eliminated and the student is enabled to 
advance into additional fields of study. _ 

Thus in English within the four junior college >eare there are 
generally two courses in English literature. At Frances fcj"™" 
t£ two courecs differ from each other m approach, «^ope 'ind 
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offers to those students who wish to continue thoir education in 
the upper division of a university along some spt^cial line of study 
the academic preparation needed. On the other hand thusc students 
whose interests and aptitudes are cleaHy defined in imisic, art, or 
speech are urped to enjoy the pursuit of these arl^ and at the same 
time acquire a cultural background that will Iw Iwith interesting 
and useful to them. To such studenta the curriculum descrilx^d on 
page 38 is recommended or one of the more strictly pre-profeasonal 

courses- , , , .... 

Since the second year of the four year program is identical 
with the senior year of high school, particular care is taken at that 
point to satisfy standard entrwic<3 rgquirouienta of four year colleges 
and universities, 

ADMISSION 

Application for admission is made on a special application form 
which 18 sent upon request. When accompanied by a regis- 
tration fee of twenty dollars for rc8er\ation of a room, the 
application is officially recorded. Tiiis amount is later caditcd to 
the semester fee. 

Entrance examinationg are not required, although certam 
psychological and placement tests are given at a time near the 
beginning of the academic yean 

Students will be admitted to full junior college standing (eleventh 
grade) upon presentation of s<rven acceptable units completed in 
a high school accr^^ditcd by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools or by other recoKnized stnnd«rdix- 
ing agencies. Students will be admitted to full standing in the 
junior year of the Junior College (equivalent to college freshman) 
upon presentation of sixteen units from a four-year high school or 
twelve units from a senior high school accredited by the above 
mentioned accrediting agencies. A unit in any subject represents 
the equivalent of five claiis meetings a week for a year of approxi- 
naately thirty-six weeks. Classification will be accorded when the 
certified list of credits is presented. A candidate for admission 
also must furnish evidence of good moral character and honorable 
dismissal from the school last attended. 

GRADING SYSTEM 

The letters A to E are symbols used to indicate the degree of 
proficiency in any subject and may be interpreted as follows: 
A-^uperior C— Average 

B— Above averse D— Below average 

E— Failure 

The average or C group constitutes from 40 to 60 per cent of the 
Eitudents in each class according to the judgment of the instnictor 
who is governed in the distribution of grades in classes enrolling 
ten or more studenta by certain elastic maximum and minimum 
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porccntiiKo limits a^rtH^tl upon by tho faculty. The l<;tt^?r D roi>- 
n^sents tho pn^isiuK khkIo. 

Art a niU\ condition gnul*>H are not ftflwi^nd by tho faculty. 
Where fljH'ciul conditions prevail, however, which aro not the result 
of a titudent's inutttmtion to hi?r Htudies, incomplf^te work may be 
[iiiidc up witli the consent of the instniclor. A student who roceivcH 
a fimil exiiniinution gra^Ic of E in any Hubjcct may n!qi»ent a wjcond 
cxainination, providing tbe avera^o grade in that Hiibject m not 
less than C, Such an exttinimition, liowcvcr, must be taken not 
later than four weeks after the beginning of the eneuing HP-mcwtfr, 
nn'l when taken may not reault in a final aemeetor grad« higher 

thau C. 

Supplemrnting the marking flywUtm i8 the grade point «yHtem, 
which serves to act definite standards of acliieveinent in terms of 
amount and quality of work. Grade points are ausigned in the 
following manner: 

A grade of A earns 3 grade points for each scmesUrr hour of credit. 

A grade of B earns 2 grade points for each BpmcBU*r hour of credit. 

A grade of C earns Igra^Ie point for each wrmrjiter hour of credit. 

A grade of D earns grade points for each aeraester hour of credit, 

CHANGING AND DROPPING COURSES 

Students may not enter a course for credit after the daW for 
changes in n^gislration hafl passed. A course dropped because of 
failing grade at the end of the first six weeks or thereafU^r wjU be 
recorded as a failure on the final scmf'Ster report. 

Pemussion to change courses will he granted dunng the first two 
weeks of each soinealcr, ApplicMion to the Registrar should be 
made for a Change of Course card upon which reosons for the change 
are required to be stated. Only reasoas of an educational character 
will be considered, 

After the expiration of the first two weeks of each semester no 
course may be dropped except for definite reasons of physical and 
mental health. Impending failure or fear of faUuro are not regarded 
as suitable reasons for dropping a course. 

Keports are sent to parents at the end of the first su weeks and 
at the clSTof the semester. Additional reports wt! be sent upon 
request to parents at nny time- 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 
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labomtory and under the supervision of the instructor, the laboratory 
equivalent of a class meeting for which preparation has been made ia 
three hours. 

Class hours are fifty minutes in length. A fivc-mlnute interval 
is allowed for passing from one class to another. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

JUNIOR COLLEGE DIPLOMA 

The diploma of graduation from the college is awarded to Htudenia 
who have completed a minimum residence of one year and a mini- 
mum of 64 semester hours of work in the upjier diviaiou^ four of 
which shall be in Phy^sical Education. 

Six semesU^r hours of English and six semester hours in Social 
Science in the upper division are required of all candidates for the 
Junior College diploma. An additional minimvnn of six semcaler 
hours of work must be prcj^nted from the scieoce group or from tho 
modern language group. The remaining forty-two hours of tho 
upper division may be selected to meet the requireraenta of the 
institution to which the student ex|K'cts to transfer, or in work 
adapted to complete her junior college course. Physical Fxhication 
is prescribed for all students. Hygiene is required for Physical 
Education credit in the upper division. 

RECOMMENDATION TO COLLEGE 
For recommendation to college or university the student must 
have an average of C for the two years work in the upper division. 
Preferred recomracndatioD is given to students who rank in the 
upper third of their class. 

HIGH SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 

In view of the fact that some students may wish to continue 
their education at another institution on fini^^hing the work of the 
lower division a ccrtiGeatc is awarded at that point to students 
who have completed a minimum of one year of residence and a 
minimum of 64 semester hours or S high school units in the lower 
di\'ision, {or a total of 15 high school xmita)- 

The subject requirements for graduation are based on the four 
year high school curriculum, and are as follows: two subjects 
pursued for three years each and two subjects pursued for two 
years each, these subjects to be s<>lected from the following five 
prnupii: English^ Foreign I^anguage, Mathematics, Science, and 
Social Studies. 

The total number of high school units required for graduation 
is 15, Phynical Education is required. Five of these units are 
elective. The work of each lower division student is planned to 
meet her special interests and needs, and her future college re- 
rcquirements- 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWAUDS 

Sckolarshipi for Daughurs of Minisurs 

Scholarships luivinK ft value of one hundred doIlarB per year are 
granted to daughters of ministera id active service. Such atudunt* 
are required to mniDtaiD un average high C standing. 

Scholarships for Students of Supfrior Ability 

To recognizo and reward IiIkIi echolasfic and iw?rKonaI achif^ve- 
nient and to give jiHsiflUtncc to worthy Htudenta of ability and deter- 
mination who coulil not othcrwiflc attend coIIl^c, the trueteea have 
set aside a limited portion of the infltitutioo's annual income to be 
used for this purpoAc. The assistance takes the form of merit 
scholarships and service scholarships. 

Merit scliohirships are available to high school graduatfis who 
are included in the upper tenth of their graduating ctaasea. A 
student will be expected to maintain an average grade of B, Faiure 
to maintain tln-s average grade nsulta in forfeiture of the f^cholnreljip. 
Two sclioiarship:^ aiiiOuntiriK to five hurKlred dollar* em;!] may 
be gnirilrd to new studeuUs cnlering the first year of college Oumor 
liiffh school year), payable one hundred dollars per year in the lower 
division and one hundred fifty dollars per year in the upper division. 

Student Service Positions 

Various opportunities for self-help are avaUable. The mo«t 
remunerative and least time-consumang are those invoKing table 
w^n-ice in the dining room and in the gnll room, the compen- 
sation for which amounts to S200.0n jxfr year. There are am^mtant- 
fihips in various departments such as music, hbrary, ^"finnary, 
phiScal edueatioii, laboratory, Dean's office and Prc-sident s offi^ 
lIlL provide fnm. SIOO.OO to ?200.00 per y^^i:,.^fj^^^^ 
ra-^ks, often mquiring typing skill, pay from SITO.OO to SloO.OO i)cr 
year, deijending on the amount of time expended. 

Honor Scholarships 

work of tie lower division. 

The Honor Scholarships 

Ilevcrly Kricson. 
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The Chicago Alumnae Scholarship 

The three chapters of the Chicago Alumnae Group each spring rtvm 
money for a scholarship which is awarded to a senior who has been 
outstanding in scholarship and in student activities. The award wna 
Eveninl93S to Patricia Ann Roche, Chicago, in 1039 to Barbara 
Applcton, Logansport, Indiana. In 1940 to Helen Montague, 
Chicago, and in 1941 to Eleanor Chrisainger, Chicago. 

The Jessie Miles Campbell Prize 

The Jessie Miles Campbell Prize for outstanding work in Latin 
was awarded in 1941 to Suzanne Miles. 



The Ileen Bullis Campbell Prize 

The Ileen Bullis Campbell Prize is an annual award for 
exccUcnce in the field of history. This prize was awarded in 1941 to 
Maurine Campbell. 



The James Spencer Dickerson Frizt 

The James Spencer Dickerson Prize to the student who showH 
the greatest amount of progress in Ai-t was awarded lu 1941 to 
JajTie Pollock. 

The Dramatic Club Prizes 

The Dramatic Club offers two annual awards, one for excellence 
in acting, and one for excellence in stJige production. The names 
of the recipients of these honors, as selected by a joint committee ol 
faculty and Dramatic Club roembers, are engraved on the silver 
plaque which hangs in the -•speech room. In 1941 the pnze m acting 
was awarded lo Geraldine Kothe and the prize for production was 
awarded to Winifred Kreitzer. 



The Marlha Barnhart Hoffman Prize 

The Martha Barnhart HoEImaD prize is given to the student 
who does the moat outstanding work in interpretative readmg. it 
was awarded in 1941 to Alice Bro. 
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Pro Musira Atvards 

Thfl honor of Imving h^r name cnRTttvpf] on the Pro MuRjca 
slibltl ifl givon oacli year U) tin? moHt outatundinK inernIxT of tde 
ilnb from imcli of iU tlirrt- iirpurtmdiiU*; Piuno, Voice, and String. 
Th*^ honor in Voicrc^ w^ givc^n m 1911 to Gnw:ft Itogers, 



Tkt Elixabeth Percy Konrad Trophy 

The EliznU:th Purcy Konrad Trophy for excellence in llngli^h 
wafl presented in 1926. The name of the student in tin- graduatinf^ 
class who does the boBt work in Englinh for the year, aa recommended 
by a coiniiiittee appointed for tlie purpose, is engraved on a large 
i^ilvor cup. Maurine Camplx'll won the tropliy in 191K 



Thf Record Priif 

The Frances Sliimer Record presents a prize to the student who 
hns done the mo.Rt outatandinj; work in creative writing. It was 
prea^nted in 1911 Lo Uoria Nelson. 

Tkf Samuel James Campbell Athletic Trophy 

The Samuel James Campbell Athletic Trophy is awanled Uj the 
outstanding nthlctc of the year. In June, lOil, it was awarded to 
Elizalx^th Kivlan. 



The Golf Trophy 

A golf trophy, a mlver cup, bears the name of the winner of tlie 
annual tournament. Geraldinc Rotbe won Ih*; eup in 19)!. 



The Tennis Trophy 

A tennis trophy, a silver cup, bears the name of the wio^f ^ of 
the annual tournament, Joan Wanng was the wnnncr in l\^U. 

SUSAN a COLVER LECTUllESHIP FUND 

The Iat« Mrs. Susan K Roscnber^cr, with her husband, Jesse 
L. Rosenberger, of Chicago, endowed the *"Su5.in C. Colver Lectures 
in honor of Mm Kosenbcrgcr's mother by giving certain Bocunties 
to the College. The lecture of 194(M 1 was given by Paul Hutchinson, 
Christian Century, Chicago, 
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EXPENSES FOR THE COLLEGE YEAR 

There are no special fees of any kind for regularly elected courBos 
described ia the cAtalogue or for many other serv'icea provided by 
the college. All fields of study and all instnietional faciUtiea, 
therefore, are opca to all students without special eliurge, im^spectivt- 
of the kind of study undertaken. 



Tuition and limngjor the scholastic year^ $Sqo, 

This single fee includes the charge for boards room, laundrj', 
and all academic instruction, and iu addition includea all special 
fees, such as cliiss work ami private lessons in nui»ie, art, and sj»Lei.ti: 
gymnasium instruction, laboratory courses, all courses in honu: 
economics, graduation, and special lectures and CQtertainnjent^ pro- 
vided by the school. No charge is made for extm studies taken in 
addition to the prescribed number. The facilities of the infirmar}- 
as well as the services of the nurse are available to students without 
charge. This includes common remedies appropriately dispensed by 
a nurse without a physician's prescription, the dressing and treaU 
ment of infections, bruises, and wounds, and infinnar>' scrvieo in 
cases of illness. Fees of local physicians called in for diagnosis and 
treatment are paid by the students. Certain courses in home 
economics and art involve a charge for the actual materials con- 
sumed or used. 



A registration fee of twenty dollars is required when the applica- 
tion is submitted. The name of the applicant is then ent^rcci 
officially in the roster of new students- This amount is later credited 
to the semester fee. If for any reason withdrawal becomes 
necessarj', the registration fee will be refunded, providing notification 
ia received before August 1 and Januar>- 1 of the first and second 
semesters respectively- 

Students living in the vicinity of Mount Carroll who do not wiali 
to become residents of the college pay a fee of $225 for the college 
year. This includes all special fees of whatever nature, except 
those of the infirmary- 
Rooms are generallv planned to accommodate two students^ 
Sin^ rooms, when available, may be assigned upon request. A 
charge of thirtv dollars per semester is made for smgte or suite rooms 
in aU dormitoriea- Double rooms may not be held as smgle rooms. 
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TERMS OF PAYMENT 

All fees arc piiyabic atrietly in acIvHoce, The rownpt of the 
cashier on caeli cIjush n^gistrntian card is necesaary before students 
jire admittiid to classes. All accounts, inchidinf;; those ow*_*d to tijc 
CollcRO Book 3U)rL% must be atittlfd in rull l>f:fore pennift«ion in givon 
to tflto the final s(?meHtcr examinations, January 28 and June 2, 
1942, No reports, ataU-montfl of scholastic standing, or dii)lomaji 
uro issued untd all iiccounts of whatever cIiaracltT arc settlet] in fulL 
Stii'if^^tfl ont4»rinK for tlie s^-contj sftinnnU'r only will piiy at the mtc 
of SI5<J for (hesernesten In rxr^^ptional cjiw-san iiHtallmont payment 
plan can be arranged. 

House Studkntb 

Dug on or before September 16, 1942: 

For the first semester $480.00 

TbQ S20 regiBtration foe wlU be credited on thin pfLyment. 

Due January 1, 1943, and payable not later than February 2: 
For the second semester $-110,00 

Day Students 

Due on or before September 10, 1942: 
For the first semester $112.50 

Due January 1, 1943, and payable not later than February 2: 
For the second Bemestcr $112,00 

MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 

The amftlgamation of all fees into a singlo comprehensive fee was 
made for the purpose of infonniog all parents regurding their maxi- 
mum liability to the college. Certain miaccltancous expenditurcfl 
for the purchase of books and supplies are necessary. It is desirable 
that these be kept at a minimum and the co-operation of parents is 
sought in limiting the monthly allowance for the sake of a wise 

"^The college book store stocks a supply of all books, mippties, 
and stationery, and in addition keeps for sale toilet goods and articles 
commonly required by students. Students may pay cash or ma m- 
tain a charge account, an iteiniswd copy of which is sent penodicaUy 
to parents and is due upon presentation The store hf^ /^j;^^^,; 
verV well arranged student's account book with perforated monthly 
cxiicDse summaries which may be detached and sent to parents^ 

It is recommended that parents require ^'^^l^^P"?L„^io? of an 
account and by this means encourage accurate ,u8ti6cation of all 

expenditures. 



STUDENT ACTIVITY FEE 

While most incidental cxix'nws nro Ri>vonicd by puroly pcrHoiml 
inclinations, a (ow are incurrrtl by nil Btudonte. Class ami cluh 
,lucB enbacrintion to the student inibhcfttion, '"jlio Kcoonl, luiinia- 
sion to athletic events nml dmnuitic piDductions put on by tlir" 
Btudents are all covfnHi by ii Student Activity fee. Tln^ .'""'"'"t o[ 
thiH fee varies nccortling to the extent to which a student is hkely to 
mrticiiwl* in school activities. The fee is $18 for ju.uor coll.g. 
students in residence and 510 for dtiy studentii. I hcse fees ar- 
ctiHectod bv the cnllcRG and turned over to the ninnnKer of tiu- 
Student Activity fund to bo nll«jttod to different student orpaniM. 

^"'""a student bank is n»aint«ined in the businew nfTico. DciKwiU 
and withdrawals for personal expcmcs may bo made at sUtod 
intervals. 

WlTlimiAWAL 

Since all instructors are ncrci^snrilv ennnRod for the war iipon 
the basis of cstinmted n^vds, no pjirt of the (w can be n^funded du.- 
to withdrawal from «cho.>l. yiiiiilarly, when a nwm is vacated no 
other student nmv be at^iRncd t« that n.>on» since rcgiptrntion h«s 
ftlremiv ceased. All services and facilities are necesaanly providci 
on the basis of a full scholastic year nn<l economic administration 
forbids rt>fnndin(i of feoe on account of wilhamwal. 

It is the practice, however, to make a concession when jllnciw. 
as certified by a physician's written statement, •^'•l'"";-" ,«■'»"" 7™«- 
The cost of fooi!, service excluded, up to the time of withdrawal forms 
the basis of any refund made. Such refund, however, will not I)p 
made for withdrawal at or after the Christmas vHcation in the hret 
semester or .lurinR the last six weeks of the second Bcmosler. 

No refund in any amount will be pnmtcd to student* who 
withdraw voluntarily or upon request. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

Tlie cnllrgp ofT**r« fcnir yoarB of Hlmly in rn<?h of llir Htariflftrd 
acftiloiiiir mibjruti*. These cxUti'I from tlif^ Junior <;ol!eK<" frffllinmn 
yenr thruiiKli tlic senior ymv witliout dii|ilicjiUun of rdoit or B^jbjcct- 
iiiAttor. 

Tlie cuurwM of inKlrnctioii are nrenniaetl into bcvou Rroupe 
a'prottt'titing fiovcfi fioMB of study, tis fotiowM: 

l^iljiriry Ktkeniv, H|xi'^^'h, Dmnu. 

U. ScionwB nnJ MftllicinnllcAr Biology* i*hyBJoloity. ZoolottX, ITiyiiir*, 
Chemifltry, Algchrn. iiwim-lry, Trijconomelry, 

!IL SocinI fii'iciU'i*: History, I'A^^tjriomlct, Sociology, IVychology, K^IurAtlotr. 

IV. Fln« Art^: hUwh% (Jmpliicand n^tk Art*. 

V, Morn'.' I>><jn(>mir«; Ciothfitg, Fixvln, Hniim llanninK fin-i Furnish ins. 
Home Mnnti(Ernif>nt. 

VL Soiinitiirial Stuili(*4i: Ty|wwritln(i, Mlenography, 

VIL Phyiioal l>lu<?Htlon. 

Dcficription of tlieBO four-year (er*)n|m apjxarB at the head of 
\s Cftvh w^eliun id (lie p^k^h foHowirii^. The iiif<Kni<iora of lliewf' eonrw« 
in the lour-yeur Junitjr CuIIlkp pl-in docK not iliHtnrl) r<*quireiin*nt* 
for hiRh school gmduation in it* nonnal plam, nor reriniremenU of 
foui^year colleK*>ft f^^r Jvinior Btandinft. it is jx^jfi^iblc to ptjrBiie thin 
y cnrrieiiluin to any ^ivm innnt witliout afTeotinK traojifer of credit* 
to HOenMlilod institutionfl. 

Students will find it l>otIi eawy and pmfilable to Icarn tlie require- 
ments of the four-year eollego tlif^y will attend upon (cmcluation 
from FranceB Shinier, and to plan their eoureeB during the junior 
rollr-Ro years so ac to satisfy theflc n^quin^inent*. In thiR reniwct 
the junior collegia does not differ fmm the firet two ycflra of the 
I four-vear coIleKe^ as all inMitvttioiifl have eortain requirement* for 
' the funflamf^ntal years. The etan<Ianlizntion of these coureen in 
most inslitiitinnfl pennit-» trauflfer without low of credit, provided 
only that etudeuta are able to nii^et the grade-average rrqinremcntA 
of the institution they are entering. 

Courses are divided into two Rr^iips: upjior diviRion and lowr^r 

division. Tlie !owor division compri^w^«' llie first two yeare, eliv^^nlli 

. and twelfth grades, and the upi)er divinion the Foeond two yeare 

I of the junior college, (the freshman and sophomore eollffto yearB). 

' Firat-yeftr coiirses have numbers in the tenfl: Kngliph 11. Fr^^noh 

U, ote. The second Rmest-^r rontinuFilion of RnRli^h U is hngiipli 

12, etc- Simihirly second-vear connw^s have nMmb<»rT^ in the twenties, 

J thud-year coureea in the' thirties, and fourth-year coumes in the 
forties. _ , ,, „ 

Two cunicula are "iiggeflfeil for the four-year Junior roUoge 
course Thcw mav l)e vnried to meet the student's inl-^rpsts and 
needs. Studentfl planning to tranyfcr to a liberal arts courec in a 
university Rhnuld follow the lilK-ral arts eurnculum. 
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LiiiNUAb AuTB (Juimicui.t u 



MIKSIIMAN YI::AU 



KiiiHTSBuvrsii 



Kngtiftb !l f 

Ulolony U ^ 

MiMlcrn MUt->rv H or 

Pniblujuff of l)<imiH'racy VA , . 4 

KoiviKU LunftUftfCO * 

tVcih-li or Liitin 



(UthOrado) 

Sbcunu BauuTHft 

EiijjUflh I'J 

nioluKV li 

Mudrru llteUirY Tit or 

I'rolileiiia o( Uoinocraey U . . 
I'Vn^iKii IJitiKiintto 






10 



10 






CmditM 



KtHJtSiiunmB 

Kiiall^hai * 

Phy^lftf'il * 

U.S. Uiitoryai * 

FoivlKn lAnffUAtfO 4 

IVpiich or IaUu 

ri\yiiirrtt l-AluoAlioii ttod UonltU 

10 



Caur$t9 CrediU 

KnjtlUh 2:1 i 

iXvui-'* 'J'<* » 

i;.H, Minlnry 2!2 fl 

Fuiri^i Liinizuntfo 4 

Kri'juh or \j\un 
or MnthiMiiAliiif. 
rhy«Uu1 l"^oi'atSo« luiil UcttUli 

10 



J UN ton 

iMtitiinti Com|«ait^t^<^ ^l - ^ 

hiJriHliKtion to lh(* 

Hi^ilMtfi.'nlM.M<-no*»*iU or 

Ihtrixltirtiim 1.0 Ih** 

PI»vF«ionl SicMri'* 'M 4 

loUvHiuctiontolhvlhimanitlrti 31. 4 

TrcTii^h '>r (Irnnt^n , . . > 4 

PUynkftl VMiieftlUm niKl HyBCiooo . I 

10 



YKAtt 

Bmcond Hkukktru 

KniCliFh (V^mpwillon 32 3 

InlnxLuctLou ti> Iho 

IMotoKioiU Ki IrlR^it IV2 or 
IritrofliirlinO U* Ibo 

P|jyiibrnlHri*'MOM;*'i 4 

InlrodiictioTilothfnuinriniticwIVJ \ 

Kn-tich or ( HTinnii * 

Vlu^k-ftl KihicuLifm ami Uy^\vi\^ 1 

Iti 



FiivTrtKyK«Tic« 

V.t\g.\b>\\ Hi»r la 3 

Tor^lHii l*aiiicuft«<*. ContiimM ,, 3 

lO'i'Monilr* 41 .,.,.,_,......«■ 3 

'Ai.»lony tl or Ch'*mintry 41 ...., 4 

I'BVrh*»jnUy -II . . 3 

Phynicttl Kiliirnhnn 1 



8i:niok ykau 

Sbgond HRuurrsn 

EnilU.h42oT« ■■;■',- ^ 

Ht*ri.iU>(CV 4'J J 

FhyrtioloRy 12 or Clwmiilry 42 , . * 

KIcctiv*! f 

Physloul IC<liicnU<Mi J^ 

17 
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Fur Htudrntw wlio do not int-'iul lo cnrry i\w\T mWifp work 
U'yonJ tlio two ynirw of the npjH^r tiiviKion llif- followiiiit f-urriruluiii 
is ruromriuiidrd wliirli will k^v^ ii luimd ciilHiinl l^nrkKWUiid in 
pitsparutioii Un iiiU'lligf^iil Hurird liviug. 



Oknkkai^ (JuinilCULUM 



l-itl'-MflMAN \VM\ 



ritufTHiHiiTftii 

KjhiIimK n 4 

IM'^W 11 4 

IhfiUiry n or 

rniblt^mn uf Domofihuiy U...... 4 

Kkrllvw 4 

Artia 

Kill" ArtuSurvfy 1] 
rikyvitnt lsducftlU>ii luul IVonllh 



Kr.dUIi 12 

JUi4-i(ty 12 

Mlnliiry V2 or 

J'n>[>kiiuiof Oemocr»y 14.. 

KIr-itWfl ,, 

Art U 

V\n^ ArUHurv^y I'i 



Cr«dii 



le 



8OIMIOM0UK YKAH 



Kn^liHrJl 

rilHtory 21 >..> 

Intnxluction to ITmnc? Making 31 . 

LJti'tivp 

Typln(i21 

Art 21 
SiKMvh 21 



„.. 4 

.,.. 4 

4 

4 



10 



Kn#tlUh22 4 

Mti^t^iry 22 4 

liitnKliKtUm U> Home MBhfni32 4 

1:1-^ tivp 4 

'I>plnu22 

Art 22 
tipoech 22 
Phyalnd I-^ducntion 

10 



JUNIOH 

l>ilcll(iTi (ompo«ation 31 A 

1 riin)d u**tii>ri t"> llic 

rhy"i'^rtl Hi irn' on 31 of 
intnuhjrliun lo thp 

Mi*i!"mjfj*l Hi'ji-nf^" 31 ... 4 

IrilriKluctioii Uithf Muinurnhiw \\\ \ 

Mu^io ApiifficUilou 31 2 

Hpwh3l -;. 3 

rhyilcai ICdurjhtion and TTyf^ftM . 1 

10 



VKAK 

Cour«#t Credits 

Knicllfti rimi|>o*ni"n32 3 

JtilrmliU'lloh ti> Ihr 

Miyi^^nl H<'ii'Ti*-p* 32 or 
Ttitr™liiftl<»fi lo ll>«i 

HliOnffii'ftl 8fii*nrr« 32 

Iiitr<''l'HTior) ir>tfjrnomMi1U«a3 

Mui<ic* Al»pr<vl/4h"Ui S/. . 

Wpoorh 32 or J< .. V ' 

PliywJf'ftl FxJuiftUon aim Hyiloiie 

10 
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SKXIOU YLAK 



CrtdUt 



First SKMBsxeu 

Courses 

Eii^h 41 or 43 3 

Hiatory 41 or 43 3 

Paychology 41 3 

Art 37 or 

Art History 47 ^ 

Klet*tivcs ■* 

Physical I'Mucation I 

to 



Sl£COND SBMEffTKlt 

CoufMtA Crvdiu 

F-:nKllsli 42 or 44 3 

I \ i:<tory 42 or 44 3 

Sociology 42 3 

Art 38 or 

Art Hir^tory 4S 3 

Klectivtw , , 3 

Physical EducatloD l 



10 



SPECIAL COURSES IN UPPER DIVISION 



Stiutents plmining to major in spocial dcpartmonl^, such a/?, 
literature, lii.^lor>', journalism, library, or nuHlicirie Uixm tran:^fcrring 
from the junior colh-ge should follow rurriculu dtsiguod eaix^cially 
for them- Information coiiceniing pre-profeissional curricula will be 
sent to students on request. 

The curricula in Art, Home Economic-^ Mu.sic and Speech are 
not meant to Ik? terminal in tluiir character. They are desiRiieii 
to meet the demands of studenla who desire to continue their general 
education in college and at the same time pursue an intert^'st or in- 
crease a skill. The content of the coureea is given under the proper 
departmental headings. 



CuftRicui.uM IN CfRAPinc Artb 



JUNIOR 
First SEUEaTEii 

CoJirses Credits 

English Composition 31,.. 3 

Introduction to the Humanities 31. 4 
Modem LanRUJUifi 3 

French or Oorman 

Druwing and Compooitiou 31 2 

I«tlWJig33 1 

Music Apjirt'Mation 31 2 

Physical Etimutioa and Hygiene. . 1 

16 



YEAR 

SKCOtfD Sbugstcr 
Courses CrcdiU 

Enf^iah Compo-'^ition 32 ; 3 

Introduction to the UumaniUo) 32 l 

Modem Language 3 

French or Geniian 
Drawinn an<t C'onipoaition 32 . >. 3 

Music Appreciation 32 2 

PhyHical Education and UygicDC. 1 



16 



Flli»T SlUlESTER 

Courset Credits 
English 41 or 43 3 

HLstory of Art 47 3 

Drawing, Paintinjc and 

Composition 41 2 

Comtncrci&l Design 43 2 

ElectivM , 5 

Phytikal Education 1 



SENIOR YEAR 

Skcond SKUfisTnn 

Courses CfidiU 

EngUah 42 or 44 ^ 

History of Art 48 . . » ^* 

Drawinj?, Painting and 

Comp<>sition 42 * 

Commercial Design 44 - 

EWtivcs ^ 

Physical Education * 



le 
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CuntucuLUM IN HoMK Making 

(A gi^ncTul coiinio) 

JUNIOR YKAU 



CoilTSti ^ ^ CrrAiU 

KriKliah ComptwitioQ 31 ^ 

iiitnrtluulion to Uic Ilumnmtiw 31 i 

Art :J7 or 43 2 

cnoUiing3l 3 

[Cli;ctivu -...* 3 

l>hyflie^J IMnea-tion and Hy^ono . 1 

16 
HufiA<W^ clccUvcfl, Fffijich or SpaniAli, Munic, 

SKNIOK YKAK 

ConTMB CrfdiU 

KnitUili liUu^vture A\ ftf 13 or 

ArtUtfltory47 3 

lM;«nomira -U 3 

K(MKlfl 33 ^ 

UrmiG M(inn«omont 41 3 

Klcctivo . ' 2 

?byaical ICUurcaioii 1 



Cf/urtrs ^ CfidiU 

KikftlUh C>>mpf>nUon!)2 3 

IntroilnrtionWtijo Mumrkiihit»3{£ 4 

An :^Hl>^^4 2 

CloUiiiiK 32 3 

Klcctive . , 3 

PliyHLcal Education and Hyfpene , 1 



Lfl 



16 



SeCY)XD&KUZ«TZB 

Couftt^ Cr&tiU 
KnjclUh LiUrature 42 or 44 cft 
Art History 4».. 3 

SocioUrtty 42 3 

Kfw<!ii3l .., i 

and Fumiahing 43 3 

KWtivo 2 

Phynical I^xlucatiop.... 1 

16 



SuKRcalodcloctiv«forSefuorycnr,S|>fiek;h31,Mu^icIIwtoryat»Ufii>rwiaU»^ 
History of Old TwUmentTimefl, Music or Art. 



StudcnU planning to transfer to fl univoDiity for [imfrsfiional work 
in home economics should follow one of tlit- following curnculft, 

CUKKICULUM IN HOME ECONOMICS 

(Preparatory to Nutrition and Diclctica) 
JUNlOa YEAR 



KjiKli^h Compositifm 31 .,.._•-.., 3 
Intro(luctioatothcHiimaiutiefl3l. 4 

biol'jftical Science 31 4 

physics 33 or Cb^^niiatry 31 4 

Phywcal Education and Hygiene . I 

10 



Gourus ^'■^ 

Knuti**'* Compopitifm 32 3 

I rilriMluction lo the Hiimaniti« 32 4 

liinlt«jcnl Science 32 4 

PiiyHcaS'l^ffCherairtrySZ 4 

Physical Mucation and IHypeno I 



16 



SENIOR YBAR 



fl^^tonr 33 or 43 ^ Foo*U si J 

^^Krtoio' 41. , • • ' ii.„,.^PU„T,i»tf Anil FiirrasJunu 4i J 



Home MfifmgpRH'nt 41 
Sr-ci^ch 31 or 

ArfSJ 

PhyMcal Education 



Art 37 ^ 

17 



Hoinc Planning and FurrashjiMi: 
Speech 32 or 34 ffr 

ArtSS f 

Fhy^cal EducatiOD ^ 

17 
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CuiiKicui-uM IN Home Economics 

(Preparatory to Clothing and Textiloa, Fashion Uc^^igu and Illuslm. 
lion, Interior Dc^corating and Merchandizing) 



JUNIOR YEAR 



FlHBT SKUraTBtt 



C0UTSt9 



CrediU 



i:n«lish ComfMieition 31 3 

IritrinlvKti»ti lo ihe Huni:i[Uticfl 31 . 4 

Art 37 or 43 2 

Physical Science 31 or 

ChemistrvSl 4 

Cloiluup; A- TcxCilGs 31 3 

l^hj-ttical Education and Hygnrito . 1 

17 



Skcokd SvuBffriCK 

Courgta CrncitU 

EfiKlisH C«mi>o6ltion 32 3 

introduction lo the EIuniauiti(M32 4 

Art 38 or 44 2 

FhysiciU Scionw 32 or 

ChemiBtrv 32 4 

Clothing A TettilM 32 3 

PhysiciJ EJucutiun and Ilygiono 1 

17 



SENIOR YEAR 



FtRST Semkstkr 



Courses 



Cr^iU 



English Literature 41 or 43 3 

Economics 41 3 

Art Histor>' 47 . . ^ 

Art 43 or 45 - 

HoDie Management 41 3 

Speech 31 - 

Fhysc^ ^ucatioii 1 

17 



Skconi> Ssusflmit 
Courzft 



CrediU 



EiiRUah Literature 42 or 44 3 

Sociology 42 3 

Art Hiatoo'4ti ■ 3 

^\jt 44 or 46 - 2 

Home Flanninii: 

and Furnialung 42 - . 3 

Soeech 32 or 34 2 

Phy^cal £ducntii>n . , - , I 



17 



Curriculum in Music 



JUNIOR YEAR 



FmsT SuoaTBtt 



Course* 



Cnxliu 



Engliah Compoaition 31 3 

Modern LanKuaKt' 3 

French or German 
TntrwluctiontothcHumaoiliosSl- 4 

Muaic Appreoiation 31 2 

Applie<t MuBJc, Piano or Voice , . , 2 

Glee C!ub 1 

PbysiciU Education and Hygiene . 1 

10 



Second SnaBSTBtt 



Couth* 



CrtdiU 



KnKlifih Composation 32 3 

Modem LanjniftRf^ ^ 

French or German 
Introdurtion lo Iho Human)t>«a 32 4 

Mu^ic Apprtdation 32 * 

Applied Mudic, Piano or Voice .. 2 

GleeCIub --••■- \ 

PhyBical Educfttion and Hygiene J 

le 



COURSES OF INSTKUCnON 



43 



SENIOR YEAR 



Cour«l CrftiOi 

ICnjtlUh 41 or 43 » 

Uiinnony 41 or 

MuaLo Fuml»inonUu3o o 

Ht*U»fy of MuHk4l 2 

Hwl^ry of Art 47 ^ 

vXnpllwl Mufllc \ 

oleeClub I 

pby»iciil Education i 

16 



Second SetMsUr 



Courtu 



CrtiiU 



En|LlUh41£ or 44 3 

MuKir l'un<liim4.'iJUiU M 3 

MUtory uf Mu0k42 2 

l[iL0U>ry f>f Art 48 ti 

2 

I 

1 

lA 



Applicwl Mu*ic 

GieeCluh 

Pliyakal Education 



CuKiticuLUM IN Speech and Drama 



JUNIOR 
Fmvr Skukmtkk 
Courm CrsdiU 

KnKiiHiiComix>f^mr.n 31 ......... 3 

liilrodmlion U» tlie HunmmUca Jl . * 

Mwlerri LariKUftge f 

Music Apprecuitiyn Jl -J 

GRipWcArW 37 ^ 

fipwrlilil -- ' * 

Phyaitttl Education aod Uyjiione . l 

17 



YEAR 

BeCOKD SxUKHTBft 

CoufWJ Credo* 

Ki)(tliHh Comi»o«ilion 32 3 

liitroductionlotlicl!un»ftnltio332 4 

Modern LnnK>w*;^*! ; ■ J 

Nliuiic Apprcf'iuUon 'SJ. - * 

Grnphic Art* 3J* 2 

Sn«>cb32or34 i--"^'"' 7 

i'hyilcal WunAtlon end Hygwoe 1 

17 



SENIOR YEAH 



FlR0T Scus0TfiH 



CrcdiU 
3 



Cour9€9 

EnKlUh4lor43 ^ 

Modc^rn LGnguage 5 

Art HiBtory 47 % 

Speech 41 5 

Speech 43 5 

ElecUveB 7 

PhyiScal Education ^ 

17 



SkCOKO SKUtffTKa 



Coune* 



Crtdili 

EnftliHh42or« | 

Modem Lannuage « 

Art UL-rtcry 4S ° 

Speech 42 ^ 

an«>cb44 * 

Ll^tivw I 

Phyfiiiiil WucalioD _* 

17 



LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND 

SPEECH ARTS 

ENGLIrill 
Mr. Uojfmtin. A/r. MilUiHiuoli, Mum Wvya. 

Effort is made througliuul tlio courses in Koglish oompositioii 
ami literature to roiilinc n twt»-fold aim: U> oniiblo tho fltlldont t«i 
organize and express hrr thouglits with acciiracy ftuil effiHitivt-ncas, 
and to cultivate an appreciative understiuidinK of our ricli literary 
heritage, and its relations to tlio problems of niudern life. Orgauim- 
tion of courses is planned to mtet tiie n'quireiiii'ntH of the iitiivemities 
for foimdfttion courses in composition and literature, a» well aa to 
meet the need of the individual student. 

General Reading 

Broatl reading to supply a richer background for the studenta 
chosen courw! of study, to provide a maximum niuouiil o( plenaure, 
and to lead to an evcr-incrcaKing breadth of interest is encouraged 
by both the iiisinietional staff and t!ie librarian. 

Si'lccted hook lists arp available for eon.iuUnlion or diMtnbutiori, 
and the books themselves in sjH-eial displays and on ()|)on sliclvcn 
invite wide n-ading. Recognition is given at the end of the eolleK<- 
year to those .stmleuts whaw reading has been distinctive. 

OrUntalion Course 

This Is a service course in the techniques of study and research, 
R-nuircd of all entering students in both the lower and ihe upper 
division.s. Wceklv lectures and pnjjoct a-'wigtunents in note-taking 
outlining, the art of rrnding, and the use of the library are dcMigned 
lo bring the student to an adequate competence m the preparation 
of elararoom work, tenn papers, and n-sfareh problems. Uegular 
meetings one hour a week. No crctlit is given. 

U-12 -Amkbican Uteratube. A historical survey of Amer- 
ican letters from colonial daya to the present tune. Emphasis is 
placed on the historical, bioKraphical, and aesthetic forces which 
have been and are oi^-rativc in ovir national literature. In addition 
to liU;rarv study, the student is ri-*iuired to continue her work in 
grammar and rhetoric, A weekly theme w requm'd. Clarity, luculity 
and forcefulness of written and siwkcn Enghsh eomirose the aim ol 
this division of the course. 

Four hours ptr week, both jemejtert. four credits eaek semester. 

44 
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21-22 -TvpKrt oi' EsciUHii LnKitATt;»E. A critical finprofich to 
Eni^liwli Liloratiirc Ihroujcli tlie Htinly of Ihr tyjM>M \\\\\ foniiA of 
\vrittcn ifxpnwiou. Tlirouuli l(!Clun-n, tIumh UiHcumoci, and ext^iituvo 
QUtaitlc nwlinK '1»<- RtiuUmt ih UKsmlid to an uiKlcrhtunrliTiK of litrr- 
aturo asiui \\x\ fnnn luul x\^ \\ vrhicl*' <*f oiiiniorK 'I1jo iikwI si^nilicant 
HUlhorefromlWnwulf lo th(* present art^whidifd in torninof Uj^miovH, 
the essay* the ehort elory, tlio iiarraliv<? jjocm, thv lyric, this wmg, the 
ballHcl, iuui ^hi! drurrKi. Fn.^cincnl theiii*'?i are requini*!, lujd Krammar 
review irt stiVKWrcl 

four hours p/r urek, both semisters. Four errdits rach umnter. 

31-32— Knulisji CoiiroHiTioN, Tho purpose of the courac w 
thrce-folfl It trica lo Uracil the Htudt'nt to ttnnk loKifiiUy, to writfl 
clrarly aiui effectively, and to rrad intclligintly. 

Tluj first aim ih acliiovtH] ihruu^h thf: diwouftsion and analym^ of 

tccrtjiin wtandaril and coiUempcjrary literary works, with the ohjoct 
of dclcmnuiiiK tin? tdmracter of Ihn wt»rk m question. The wcond 
aim, that of writiiiK, nr<< KHitalin ll»' vtiidy and practir-r of thir mmplrr 
\0T\m of rxiKwilion wliich Irud unnlnally lo aualyHi?* of lonjc^r *X|xj*- 
* it«»ry eHMayH, with opiHirtvmily to conritnicl oriKiniil componitioiw* and 
lo orKft"i»*' ^^ invr.slinative tlume. The laat aim, that of nadinK 
ii.ulli^r^ntly, m broiiKht about by practicf* in t\\v. various tyi><-H of 
M\i\\\\\L nceessary for college work iind fur Ufe, rapid hkirnmuiK, 
niodiuin rate of n-ading for pkamire, and the kIow type of ambng 
necessary for loxt book analysis. , - j. ■ • . 

Weekly thoniert, tenn paiK^t^, six book rpportn, and mdividufll 
confcmncei^ with the in.Hiruetor. What tln^ ^.llldent leanm m thi« 
course is standard practieA.^ in the preparaUon of wnttcu malxinaL 
Much of the **ul>ioct material iK applicable to thccntirc college couree, 
Thret hours per W€fk. bath semesun. Thru crtdits ifich semtsUr. 

34— Books axd LiiniAniKS. A cournc planned to develop an 
nnch^r^tanding of the function, and eontributioii« of hhrartefl; to pro- 
vide inMruct^m in the une of libniry n^^mree^; and. t .rnu(^ i a 
s udv of the ftids to selection of book, for v<M^ational, g^nrra e lUund 
aLd recrent^ reading, to help develop habit« of H-lf-direct.d 

reading which will carry over tiftcr college yt^artf. 

Txvo hours fir wffk, second semesur. ' ^0 '''^""' 

41 JO—SnnvFV of Esolihh Litctatitki:. A survey of English 
\ ■"■ nr« kours per .e.k. M s.mrnrrs. Three crrdiu ea.k se.ener. 
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43— iNTRODiiCTioy TO THB Studv OP PoETHY. Available only to 
students who luivo completed the Survey of the Humanities, {^.m) this 
course ha^s a thrce-fohl appraich to the study of the types of poi^trj-: 
(1) the study of the technique of the ctiief fontiH of poetry; (2) thn 
study of poetry iw a creation of iwriotU and schools; (3) the study of 
poetry as a creation of i)erKonalities. Tlic sludeiit is expected to 
achieve a rea^sonablc comj^tencc in the critical aniUysi-s of a iKK^m as 
an aesthetic object, as an historical phenomenon, and jls an expression 
of the fxwt's hfc and clmraoter. The principal emphasis is ptncefl 
upon the aestlietic approach with the object of communicating to 
the student a cultivated appreciation of |)oetry as a fine art Mon> 
over, this course U dcsiRncd to prepare the student for intensive mid 
specialized literary study in the umversity or senior college. 

Thrc€ hours per w<€ky first semester. Three credits. 

44— Introduction to SuAKLsriiAitE. AvailabU^ only to studeni.H 
who have completed iNTiiout'tmoN to tiik Humanities an<l 
Intuoduction' to the Stuov of Poctky, \\m course intendH to 
acquaint the student uitli the work and life of William Sliake«peure, 
Ten plays arc intensively studied. They arc: Romeo ami Jutict, 
A Midsupnma- Night's !>eam, Henry 11^ Part I, Much Ado About 
Nothing, As You like It, Othello, Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, The tf tnttr ; 
Tale. 

Three hours per week, seeo'td semester. Three credits. 

45-46— Ad VANCKD Composition. A course in creative prose ^Tit- 
ing for seniora. Class criticism for student-writ ten material ; a survey 
of influences at work in American life, language, and literature; 
and a survey of one pha.sc of creative writing today by each stu<lenl. 
Students are free to write the essay, the story, the drama, the radio 
script, the poem of any type, or tlie news story or advertisement. 
Prerequisite English 31-32. 

Two hours per week, both semesters Two credits each semester. 

47^8_Rai>,o Sp*uking and Writing. This course com- 
bines Advanced Composition 4&46 and Individual Speech 43-44, 
In Advanced Composition the student is coached m the wnting 
of nidio scripts, and in Individual Speech the student prnctKcs 
prepanition for appearances in her scripts* on the College a nulio 
program given each week from Stations WROK, Itoekford, and 
lO^OS, Clinton, Iowa. Open to seniors with special iH-mussion. 

Four credits each semester. 
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LIBUARY SCIENCE 

A/ MS HngUrnan 

Jimior coUej^e sludimU in tlie Upj>cr DIviHiun who are inU'reftted 
in Libmrijitwliip a^ a proff&sion are atlviiw?*! to »elpct courwB which 
will provide tlicin with the m-ct-asary breadth of hitf-kgrr^imd. Most 
pn'f^t'rtsi**'^'^' rtrhoolw rntpiiro four yrnrfl in fipprovrd hU-rnl nrlfl 
coll^Kt^H for cnlraria?. l^mphufiia should !w? put on KnuUhh r^nd 
Amrricftn lilcraturo, l)Oth French and Gennun, and on th<; wxrial 
6ciijnci!s; an o^qiminlance with ihv. flciuncca Huffieicat to enable the 
Htudtnt to read iiil<IHf^fnlly in thfx^c fflibjcct** w vt^ry dcjiiirable. 

A coumc in Ix^tteririK !» ^( value in the pn^paratiou of library 
signH and posters; Art History and Muaic Appreciation would 
provide a Rood uaKir-ratttiKlinK of the artw. In apecial libraries and 
departinentalizi^d publie librarieH there is opjxjrtunity for thoite who 
have epeeialijied in niuHic, art, and education. Ability l^ uBe the 
typewriter is cftsentiab * , ■ j 

One introductory course in library work w oiTered. A hmiUxl 
numlwr of students wlio an? partimdarly inU^rested may secure ex- 
perience by assifltinK in the library an hour a day dunng their senior 

year. 

LATIN 
The tcjacliing of Latin in the Junior CoHckc aimfl at an increaaed 
ability to read the language uud'-fsUndiuBly and with «ome ca«, 
Ueffidar roncentratod ^mmmnr review allows ample tmie for col- 
lateral rt:ading in literature and history. An attempt ts made to 
develop literary appreciation in a foreign language. 

1H2-SKCOND Ykab Latin. Intensive readinff of Latin 
selection., preparatory to Cfiesar. Selection, from 6^//ir If'an 
Review of elcmenlaiy forma of syntax. Collateral wtuhng and 

^^%, hour, per wuk. Four crediU tach smesttr, 

21 22— Cicero Reading from the Oraiions of Caiilint, Pom- 
pey J ??.^S^ i'^rres. selected £.//.ri- ..^-^^^^U 

ffie 3 KeV^^ Rome,it^ social and i>ohtieal ^\»^t;t^ti'^n.. and 
acero L^^^^^^ of this complex ^.e|etv^ \ ntinj of more 

difficult Latin with Cicero aE a model- Altcrnat^h with 2^^^^" 

Four hours pa i^^ck. both um^sur,. four credits each semestff. 

M24-VIROII- Reading of ^rnWrf I-VL Definite emphasis is 

study of the Augustau Age at llorac. Mjttioiog>. 
reading in Homer and Dante. „^sur 

Four hours per u-iek, both ,mniers. Four credus each sem^sUr. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 

The general aim of the courses lq moiiern language is, thnniKh 
intcosive study of the fundamentals of Kniimimr and of cormct 
pronunciation/ to develop the ahility to write and pneak the wmplr: 
ulioiiuUic language, to understand it when heard, nnd to njad Rrrtd^-d 
material both intensively untl for content. An endeavor is niiut(» in 
all classes to develop in the student an interest in, and a better under- 
standing of, the real spirit, life, and ideals of the nation tfirougli its 
language. Courecs 11-12, 21-22 in Frcneh satisfy minimum uni- 
versity entrance requirements in languages. Placement testa anj 
given at the beginning of the year On the biisw of the rosulU 
students are assigned to the chusiics where their ability places them. 

FRENCH 

Afi« Thoretn, ^Sisi WhilcorrA 

11-12— Beginn^ing French- Fundamentals of grammar. Oral 
work in dialogues, questionnaires^ and short themes. Aural training 
through dictation and phonograph records. Graded reading, und 
testing in comprehension. Careful presentation of new material. 
Cultural information in English. 

f iV hours per week^ both semesUrj, Four credits each semester. 

21-22 — Intermediatk French. Grammar review, dictation, 
oral work, and short themes. Reports on some extensive rapid read- 
ing of simple materiah Historical background and cultural informa- 
tion in English. Class reading of novel and play- 

Fm hours per weeky both semesUrs- Four credits each semester. 

23-24— OuTUxNE OF Fhench Literature, Emphasis on seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century readings in class. Outride readings and 
reports on 225-300 pagps each semeston Grammar review and verb 
exercises. Prerequisite, French 11-12 and 21-22, or equivalent. 

Four hours per w^ek, both sem^sUrs^ Four credits each semester. 

31-32— Elementary Fbencit. An introductory course for 
advanced students who have not previously studied French, or who 
have not completed satisfactorily a two years' high school <^ourse. 
Phonetics, dictationp oral work- Fundamentals of grammar. Read- 
ings of French history and a nineteenth century play or short novel. 
Songs, dialogues and short compositions, Ojxin only to students in 
the upper division. 

Four hours per we^k, both semesters. Four trediu each semester. 
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A 33-34— Advanckd Fkencil Gmmmar review, biographicfll 

T Bkotchcs upon which conipoi<itioiw are bftsed. Short storicK oa a 
variety of subjects. Vocabulary drills, Rimplo convcrHftliouH on cla^H- 
room oxerciHctt. Uejwrta on 225-300 im^a,^ of oub^tde rtading etu;h 
semester- Prerequimle, Fnnch ;il-32 or ihe i:quiva!i?iit. Asfiignment 
to claas followrt a stmidard t«8t in Frtncb, whif^h iw given lo all Hludenl^ 
ia the department, 

Thne hours per wteky both stmesUrs. Three credits each semester. 

4M2— FuKNCM LiTEUATunE SmtVBY. Itea^hngs in old poems 
and plflyn, selected playa of the si'vent<;enth century, novtU of tbe 
eighteenth century and nX Icawt one play of the mncteenth or twen- 
tieth century- Heiwjrt^ on oulJ^ide readings in the same periodn. 
Prerequisite French 33-34, or the eciuivalcnt, Hfcgistration in clfifls 
dciR'nds on utanding in the French test given to etudenta in the 
department. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

SPANISH 

31-32 Klkmentary Spanish. A rapid courae for advanced 
etudonts who have not previously studied Spanh^h, Oral work; 
reading, dictation, simple convfirwition. Aural training. Kleinenlj? 
of grammar. Simple yet idiomatic reading matcriah 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester, 

33-34— AuvAXCED Spanisik Review and enlargement of the 
6nit year's work. Conversation, Komc composition, reading, mainly 
for content, in history and in conlemjiorary literature. Outride 
reading, second semester. Prerequisite, Spanish 31-32, or equivalent* 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

SPEECH AND DRAMA 

Miss KittgAury 

The aim of this department is fourfold: firet, to develop an 
appreciation of the art of fine speaking; second, to aid the student 
of literaturtj in oral expression; third, to give tJie student who expect^ 
to major in speech or dmmatic work a foundation for timversity 
study; fourth, to foster the creative spirit througli the medium of the 

*^*Tliosc expecting to enter special schools of speech, or to major 
in speech or drama at any of ihe univenaties should arrange a con- 
ference with the instructor before planmng a coun^ of study in order 
to insure the right choice of studies. 
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Students of speech are urged to elect couraee b dancing, free- 
hand drawing, design, music, and history of art. Exceptional 
opportunities are ofifercd at Frances Shinier to study tlicse arts which 
are so closely related to speech and drama. 

Upon consultation with the instructor students with particular 
speech difticuitiea will receive individual attention in corrective 
speech. These students are urged to elect Speech 21 or Speech 31, 

Drama 

Frances Shimer offers opportunity to all students for artistic 
self-expression through the drama, Special festivals are given at 
Christmas and Easter. The Dramatic Club st-agi's two croductions. 
The IMay Production students present onc-aol play.-*. Not only in 
acting and stage management, but in design, costume, music, and 
dancing the student rccoivo-s practice iu relating her art to mi 
artistic whole. All departments of the college co-operate m producing 
a plav To maintain a high standiird of artistry m performance b 
a constant aun. Among the plays given rL>cently arc: Spring Dance 
and Lady Precious Stream. . „ ^ . ,. ... 

The Green Curtain Dramatic Club is an active organization 
holding monthly meetings. This Club gives two three-act plays 
as well as a vaudeville, which gives opportunity for all students in 
echool who are talented in music, dancmg, or charactenzation to 
nerform It has a membership of twenty-five chosen by try-outs 
during the first semester. All students are eligible for the try-outs. 
In the fall and spring trips arc made to Chicago. Visits to the 
theatre sometimes include journeys back-sUjge. Recently the 
Dramatic Club has seen Katharine Cornell in "The Doctor s Dilem- 
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Equipment of the theatre includes a stage of professional size, a 
switchboard, a complete fighting setup and dre-jsing rooms. There i^ 
nroDcrty room and a workaliop where scenery is built and stored, 
The Dramatic Chib owns its costumes. While the emphasis is on 
acting, the facilities are adequate for many types of producUon. 
21-22— Speech. A beginning course in the fundamentala of 
speech for students of the lower di\-ision. Voice and Pantomime^ 
Oral Reading. Frequent opportunities to appear informaUy before 

an audience. _. ,., , „-,,,*,r 

Tu-o hours per wetk, both stmesters. Iwo credits each semesttr. 

31_FuM,AMENTAL8 OF SPEECH. A foundation couree for public 
speaking, interpretation, and acting. Breathing, the phoueUc 
awroaci to enunciation, elcmente of tone production, the relat on 
of emotion to speech; posture; rhythm; oral exercises «''tj» et^de^t 
critici^ Five-minute speeches before the class; assigned reading, 
SSal coLfLnces. A7rorenui.^te for all other courses in speech. 
Private instruction for those needing corrective speech. 

TtvQ hours per week, first sem^sur. '"'° f"***"' 
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32 — LiTKiiARY Intkuimiktation. a Btudy of tnoocU, emotions, 
and ideas aa expreascd by the poct^ novelist, dnimatifit, with fitu- 
dcnt's own creative work in m'>nologiu*8 nnd pluyB. Some Htiuly in 
Acting ti'clmlque, and in radio UicliuiquL", Lyric verse, dninifiLic 
monolopucs, short Htori<*s, fia^rn'H from plays aind tho BtiKient'« own 
creations are the sources of materiiil ased. PrerequiMJtc, BjHjf^ch 81, 
Tv)0 hours p<r tvffk, second sfmnter, Ttpo cudits. 

34— ExTKMPoitAWEOOS SpEAKiMQ, The organizing of public 
opinion thruugli h|K'cc1l Study of the imputscH govt^rninK liuman 
bebftvion Organixation of epoech maUjrial. A^sign*j:d reading. 
Constant drill in spoftking from the platform. Frerequifiile, Hpoceh 31. 

Two hours per Ufeekj second semester. Two crediu. 

41 — Dkama. a lecture and laboratory coun^e which provides 
both an orientation towards drama and stage production. Tho 
theory ftnd technique of t}ie drama, aa influtrucod by theatre etmcture 
and produt^tion methods will Ijp Htutiied through r-xamplej* of the 
mastorpi<!ce<s of the types of drama of each great period from the 
Greeks to the present day. 

Two leclures a week and a minimum o/ 36 hours of crew work 
each semester. '^hree credits. 

4^— Play Production. A lecture and laboratory eounw^ which 
surveys the practical problems of scene design m(\ eon.sfrurtifm, 
painting, lighting, castuming, and makeup. Karh Hlud<m djnct* 
a one-aet play with preparation of a complete produeiion book- 
Throughout the year members of the dim are aAsigned re«porwible 
positions in pubHc productions, thus receiving practical trammg m 
manngement and in the technical pha^aof production. 

Two lectures a week and a minimurn of 36 hours of crew work 
each semester. Three credtts. 

43-44— IVDiviDUAL Instruction for Advanced SrtJDESTS- 
Private lessons, for senior who expect to major in ep^^^ch Open 
^ to others by special permission. Advanced inU^rpreUt on character 
\ izAtion Dreoaration of recital mat^nal. Not more than a total of 
I Sr crJit^^^^^^ be granted for work in this cour^. PrcreqmsUo, 
Speech 32. ,^ , . . „, 

Two half-hour lessons and a minimum of five ^'^J.'Py^^^^^^ 
in study and practice, either semester, Txvo credits each semester. 
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SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

MUs Wrigel 

Tlie courses in biology arc designed to p^vc the students a ulpftr 
conception of the underlying principles which govern living mutter. 
The dominating objectives of the courses ore: (I) to cultivate skill 
and habits of scientific thinking as arc exemplified by biology, (2) to 
describe and interpret the machinery of tliD organic world, and (.1) to 
contribute such practical information about biology as is desirable 
tor citizens in the modern world. ...... 

The large well-hghted laboratory is equipped with coniponntl 
microscopes, sHdes, charts, and models. A micro-projector, and tln' 
use of educational sound films add interest to the laboratory work, 

11-12— Elementaky BioLOQY. A course for lower division 
students presenting a study of plants find animals, their hvea, func- 
tions environment, and economic importance. Field trips familianw 
the student with local flowers, birds, and insects. Special emphasiM 
is placed upon human blologj' and public health. 

Thrfg class vieftings and two tu'o-hour laboratory periods per 
week, both semesters. four credits each semesUr. 

31^2— IXTKODUCTIOX TO THE BlOLOGICAL SCIKNCEB. The 

subject matter includes the following four main divisions: I. Variety 
and relationships among living things: a brief study of the plant and 
ammal kingdoms, including a study of man s probable ajiceslry. 
11 Itie dynamics of living organisms: an analj-sis of how the Imng 
machine work.% with particular stress on the physiology and psych- 
oloEV of man in health and disease. HI. Organic evolution, heredity, 
and eugenics IV. Erolog\-: the relation of living organi-sroa to their 
eoviroi^ent and to each other; the problems of social organization m 
lower organisms. Laboratorj' demonstrations and motion pictures 
are used. 

Four lecture periods each v;eek, both semesters. 

Four credits each semester^ 

41-Gen-eral Zoology. The purpose of the course is to give the 
student an introduction to the principles which govern ammal and 
human life. The aim U to give a comprehensive sui^cy of the 
structures of the organism relative to digestion ^'^^P'^f;°"'^^^J'2 
tion, and reproduction. Discussions of the philosophical Pb«^s ol 
the subject, such as the nature and origin of h/e, spontaneous gencrar 
tion, the germ theory of disea.sc, and immunity, arc also included. 
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I^qXwxv^, (iiscussionfl, ftiij lul>oralory work are pbuiiifd to introduce 
the major lii visions uf Jiniinftl l)iolo(<y, aiialomy, physiology, ccoloRy, 
clftssifitJatiori, and geographic di^stribiilion. 

Two UcSurei and two two-hour lalforaiory periods each week, ftrji 
i^mesun Four credits. 

42— Phybiolooy. The purposi? of \\\f> course is to acquaint tLo 
gludent with ficiemific observation, cxptrimfiUtSi and thinking; to 
furnish a basis for meeting sucoefiisTully the varying phyHioIogicai 
nL-e<ls of life. TheHubject matter includes anatomy and e<^ll at ruclure, 
work of thn heart, rireulalion and the intrnial environment, n-Hpira* 
tiiiu, digestion and futKl-s, action of muscle and nerve, inf:chaniHmH of 
corretation, and body defenses against discaw, 

Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods each week, 
second semester. Four credits. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Mr. Lovejoy 

21-22~ELiCMt:NTARV PiiViifCS. A courac aiming to ofTcr t^ the 
student explanations of common phenomena in daily life, and an 
iimlerstJinding of the laws which contrf>l these, and to acquaint the 
Student with scientific method. Although the mathemalical side 
of the subject is not neglected, ernphaais is laid upon the applicationa 
of the principles of physics in modern environment. Prerequisite, 
two years of high school mathematics. Elective for freshmen and 
sophomores. 

Three class meetings and two two-hour laboratory periods per week. 

Four credits each semester. 

31-32— K'TKODUCTION TO THE PHYSICAL SciENCKS. This COUfSC 

is primarily designed to familiarize the student with the chief concepts 
and methotts of the physical sciences and their pnncipal contnbutions 

to modem life. t^i ■ r^x. ^ 

Lectures ar^ given in the fields of .Vstronomy. Physica, tbcra- 
iatry, and Geology, by instructors in these subjects. Many expcn- 
mental demonstrations, as well as educational motion pietur^ 
illiL^trale the It^ctures. Headings from a scncs of textbooks deigned 
for this coui^, group disca^ions, and oral reports on new science 
material arc ineludcd, During the year, the group makes a tnp to 
Chicago to visit the Planetarium, the Ro^nwald ^lV^^„\^"^^^^^^^^^ 
I and Industry, and the demonstration laboratory of Physiw at tnc 

* University of Chicago, 

Four class meetings per week. Four credits each scmesUr. 
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33-34— GEN-EHALCoLLEae Physics. MechanicH, heat, electricity, 

sound and light. Planned for Uotne economics and phy.-iical educa. 

tioa majors. Empliasis is put ou the |)ractical appUcatioiia o physical 

principloa. For students who have not had physics in High School. 

Thret class meetings and mo two-hour laboratory periods per 

y,^^^ Four credit hours each semester. 

4W^— Geneiial Chemistry. A courae in general inorKanic 
chemistry mth introductory qualitative analysis. Dcaigned for 
those students who need chemistry as a prea-quisite for home oco- 
nomics, medicine, nursing, or a major m science, m wcU as for has. 
studen s who are interested in chemistry merely as a general hberul 
arts subject. Lectures precede or clasely accompany the labora cry 
work Emphasis is placed on understanding the fundamental \m^ 
of chemical action and modern theories about chemical phenomuna. 
Continuous throughout the year. Prerequisite, Introduction to 
Physical Sciences 31-32 or high school chemistry. 

Three lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods per week, 
both semesters, Pour credits tach semester. 

MATHEMATICS 
Mia Ba^a 

The courses in mathematics aim to prepare the student for 
advanced study in mathematics, for the teaching of mathematics 
in seSarschools, for more efficient work m Uie various fields o( 
busin^S^fiSLn^. statistics, science, art and eogiBcenny nd ^ deve^ 
op a method of thinking and solving problems that wiU be useful in 

daily life. 

U-12-Plasb Geomctry. A study of straight-line figures 
parallels, perpendiculars, circles, sin.ilar polygons, areaa of polygons 
and circles, regular polygons. 

f ,V hours per u-eek, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

21-22-Secon-d YE.VR Algebka. A review of Brst year algebrQ, 
the functional relation, graphs, variatioa, ^f^^'^^'^^^.^'^tmt 
quadratic equations, radical equations, systems «/ ^'^'J™^'/^^^^ 
Sons, binomial theorem, logarithm, and the triBonometry oi a 
right triangle. Work of the fir^t semester covei^ "^^Hi^jf ""g^J"^ 
oS-half credit. Tho whole year is recommended for College lioaru 

"^"""^oThours per W, both s^esiers. Four credits each semester. 

24-SoLiD GEOWErnY. Lines, planes, and "^"^J^^j^ «S^^ 
study of polyhedron.., cyUnders, cones, and spheres with computation 
of their surfaces and volumes. ^^^^ „f<ii"(J- 

Four hours per week, second semester. 
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31— TRtaoNOMKTnv, TriKonoinetTic functions uf angleu, reduc- 
tion fonruihis, [uutimmiiital identitiea, radiftn m^aaure, inverse 
fupctiousj equations, and the eolution of triimt^GB, 

Thrre hours per wrrk, first sfmesUr. Thru credits 

32 — CoLLKGE Ai/iEBRA, A study of variableB, functions, theory 
of equations^ bioomiat theorem, progressions, logitrithrns, pcnnuU^ 
lions, combinations, partial fractions, detenninantH^ and i*f?ric;8, 

Three hours per V)eek^ second semester^ Three credits. 



41^2— MoDKHN Bi;i5iNK8H PiiDcisDUREs. TMk couhw h&« been 
designed for ntudt-nls wIjo ^t<^ preparing for mrcrrlarial or other 
busincsa positions. Th(- first part, general busine^**, enables the 
fltudeni to underhtund and appreciate the use and value of matho- 
matics in the bumneKs world and in daily life. Special topics con- 
adered are borrowing money, life inHurnncc^ social security taxos, 
u-^e of ercdit, communiealion w-Tvicew, and installmfmt buyinR. 

The second part ineludcs n nnit in Secretarial Accounting and 
one in business behavior and pcreonality trairnng. 

Three hours per week. Three credits each semester. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The aim of the social sciences ia to give the studcut perspective 
and to prevent her submci^eocc by the detaila of the knowledge of 
the world in which she lives. The background for an intelligent 
understanding of things as they are is to bo found in the history u( 
the past Other courses are concerned primarily with the impact 
of forces eeaerally kno\ni as the industrial revolution on economic, 
social and political institutions. Eventually it is hoped that the 
student will have an appreciation of the major Bocial pr*)b!enis of the 
present day and not only will be eager to receivp the rich heritage of 
the race but will also be enabled to contribute to lU enrichment. 

HISTORY 

Dr. WamcT, Mi»s Wcyr, Mr. Ssitner. 

11.12— Modern European History. An elementary course 
for lower division students. The first half is a study of Western 
Europe from the reign of LouL* XIV to 1789. International relations 
as influenced by dynastic rivalries and revolutionary movements of 
the period are studied. The second part covers from 1/S9 to the 
present. Political and economic influences are traced m considerable 
detail as are also the internaUonal relations which culminated in the 
World War. 

Four hours per wtek, both semeilirs. Four credxU each semesttu 

21-22~AmeR[CAX Histoky and Government. The course 
includes a study of the history and political institutions of our 
country from the beginning to the present day, with particular 
stress on the raor^ recent period. There are two reasons for teach- 
inx American Histon- and Government as an integrated course . 
much 01 the material "to be studied is the same; and a unified course 
of study will make passible a greater insight and undemtanding oi 
the historical background of our federal and state governmental 
structure. 

Four hours ptr week, both temjUrs. Four credits each semester. 

3 1-32—1 N-TRODTJCTios TO THE HUMANITIES. Designed to pro- 
mote an- undenitanding of the forces contributing to OUT presoiU 
culture, both in its intellectual and in its artistic a'^p^-ns. /^^^ ^«"^ 
ser\-es a.s a necessary intro<Uiction to further study of tht; '•""'^'"^^^f ' 
and is of value also in correlating knowledge already ga'"^'*;^ j"/''^ 
first semester, ancient Mediterranean civilizations ^^^^^'^^^ 
world and the culture of the renaissance and the "^f«7"jj«'"jj^3 
the object of study. The second semester deals with the penod 
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from the seventeenth to tbc twc'iitieUi century, AKainist a hisloricttl 
background, llie contribution!* of various ages to lil^^rulurr!, philof*(>i>liy, 
mui^ic and art arc pnm^ntcd. Diversity i» added to what ifl [minar- 
ily a lei'turo course by sourec n^adingK, diHcusnion sections, Hp^rial 
reports by sLudcnUi, rduraliuniil Iriiw, and illurilmtive matfrin! in 
art luid mtwio. Required of ftU colkgfi frefthmcii; college ftophornort^ 
admitted on the approval of the registrar. 

Four hours per week Four crtdits each stmester. 



33-34— History of Euuope, A survey of the history of Kuropc 
from the period of the Koman Empire to the present day* In too 
firtit semester attention ih paid to tho development of medieval 
civilizaUon ui)on the foundations left by the Romana and also to 
thtJ renaissance, the reformation and the stniKgle Iwtween aljHolutiHm 
and constitutionalism. In the second fecmesu-r the cour«e includea 
a study of revolutionary movements in Euroiw in the 19th ct^ntury, 
the growth of nationalism and imperialism, the first World War and 
its results. A lecture course Bupplemented by collateral reading^ 
maps, and reports. 

Three hourj per week. Three credits each umester. 



35— History and Literaturk of the Old Tebtament, An 
introduction to the history and literature of the Old Tcalament, with 
emphaaia on the contribution of the propbeta to the developing 
ideals of the Hebrew people. 

Two hours per week, first semesUr. Ttco credits. 

3&— History and LiTERAxraB or the Nkw Testament, A 
brief survev of the life and teachings of Jesus and the development 
of the ChristiaD Church during the first and second centuries. 

Two hours per week, second semester. Two credits. 



43^4— Recest American Histobt and iKsnTtmoM. A 
study of the chief forces in the development «f ^^^'^f°^^;*^*>f 
sinof the Civil War. Str^^ss is placed upon the development of 
pr"c2n't!5ay ^erican Institutions: upon -;^^f--^<^Zf,Z^^^ 
dons, and upon the general subject ^^ S^^nj^S^^^^^ 
one-fourth of this cour^ wiU f>e ^^^^H ^.^j^^^/^^^^ 
American relations. Prerequisite, a course m .^mencan ^iBtoo- 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 
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47-48 — Introduction to Art Histohy, This course aims 
primarily to give a survey of the histoiy of art from tho curliest 
times to the present day as a foundation for Bubsequent period 
courses. It traces the deveIopmt?nt of style, eraphasizlng in tlic first 
semester sculpture and arcliitecture and in the second semester 
painting. It deals also with general art principles and seeks to sliuw 
the value of such knowledge in the development of tast€ and observa- 
tion and in the evaluation of the art of the present day. I-^ctures 
are supplemented by collateral readings, term papers, and tlie study 
of numerous reproductions. Once a month the class meets with 
the art instructor in tho art studio for a demonstration or for 
Uboratorj* work- Either semester may be takon alouL", but the 
entire course is recommended. Prerequisite Humanities 31-32. 
Thref hours per tv^ifk^ both sematers. Three cndils each snnesier. 



ECONOMICS 

Dr. War7M:T. 

41 — Gener.\l Economics. A course designed to orient the 
student in some of the fundamental economic principles and in the 
problems of modem economic society. Topics particularly stressed 
are the development of tlie present economic order and such charac- 
teristics of the present economic order as private property, reliance 
on free private enterprise and the profit motive, interdependence 
and specialization, prices, financial control, and world marketed 

Three hours per week^ first stmester. Three credits. 



SOCIOLOGY 

Dr. Wonvcr, Mvm Wcycr. 

13-14— PROBLKUS OP Democracy, The course i}rosenls various 
aspects of present-day American life and institutions. The 
relation of the home to the economic, social, educational, and 
civic problems of the commonwealth, and the responsibility of the 
homemaker to these problems are *^mphasized. 

Four hours per week^ both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

42— Introduction to Sociology. This course is a study of the 
present social order in contrast to the social order which it is m 
process of displacing, i.e. the pre-industrial social order. It inc udcs 
such topics as population, the t<?chnological l)ase, man and bis 
environment, man's social heritage, social groups and institutions 
in modern society, racial and cultural diversity, human nature, ana 
the various problems arising from social change. 

Thr^e hours per ioetk, second semester. Three credits. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

A/iu JohnAjn 

41 — Ok?JJ;iial PftYCiiOLOQY. An inircKluction to the prinoiplfrn 
of psycliuloRy which tlii^ Htiidont is able to obflorve in cv^rryday 
life. A survey of thn Unvoa at work in mental life, and Ibcir (control 
and »ppli<-fltion to IIk' problr^mw around us. Thtt topic-M to whifh 
mail liuic if) divoti'd an.-: ptT^onaiily, individual diffonmccfli hcrt^dity, 
in!rlliKent!c, motivation, emotion, learning, thouRht, and otwtfrrvation, 

PerHoniil (!onf«ri^nc<!M between student and inatructor regurdinK 
pHvrlioloKicftl pmljIeniH urihinf? in eonnrrlion with college work and 
yjM'ial mljustrac!iit aru an inti'Krai part of thtj course. 

T/ircf hours per week, first semester, Tftree credits. 




THE FINE ARTS 

MUSIC 

Musio in ihc junior college has a special function in that it con tinue^ 
and develops tho interest arou.st?d in aecomlary schools through par- 
ticipation in orchestra, chorus, and gico club. It aiim* as well to curry 
to a higher degree of pi-olicicncy the performing skills acquired else- 
where. For the junior college student, a.s wt^ll as for the older lilwinil 
arts college student, music acljs as an emotional outlet, a n fugc from 
the commonplace, an emotional and int^^Uectual discipline^ a vehicle 
for personality deveIo[inient| and finally as an avwation or vocalioa. 
WLile tlic music courses are so organized as to prepan; Htudents 
for advanced work in music, they are also designed to meet the imm 
general needs of the average student. The junior college offpra 
exceptional opportunities for the completion of r<H]uii-ements Iwfonj 
intensive application to exclusively professional study of music is 
undertaken. Participation in broadcasts and recitals Is encouraged 
as an aid to jjoise. Private and group lessons in applied nULsic slnvsa 
the building of rei>ertoirc and tlie development of technical profic- 
iency. Chond and ensemble olas.^^s demand musician^^liip and aflford 
the plciisure of group activity. 

Lower division students electing courses in applied music mu.st 
also pursue the course in Fundamentals of Music or the Survey of 
the Fine Arts. For students taking applied music on the Elcmentar>' 
I or II level tlie fundamentals of miMc are included in the cla.sa work. 
Upiwr divi:^ion students, intermediate or advanced, n^ust take as 
a parallel course either Music Appreciation, History of Music, 
Fundamentals of Music or Applied Harmony. 

A placement test w-ill be given in Piano, Voice, Violin and the 
theoretic subjects to those intt^rcsted in registering for applied music. 
All programs are subject to the approval of the music faculty. 

HISTORY AND Al'PKECIATION 

ySrru. Scott, Mr. Ai^cri/^ 

11-12— Fine Arts Survey. Thi*? course is designed to supple- 
ment the court's in Art, Music and Speech. The purpose of the 
course is to give the student an understanding of the development 
of the arts through history and of man's effort to express himself 
through their means. Examples of the major and minor art forms 
are presented and curaraented on. The application of the material 
to the every-Klay life of the student is emphasized and attention 
called to the development of appreciation of the arts as a leisure 
time activity. 

Two hours per wtfky ioth scmisters* Two credits each semester. 
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31-32 — MuBic Appn^:crATlON. A liiyman's couree in the 
rtpprrciution of music dt'^igm-d priinjirily for lilx^ml ftrO* Htudi-iitis. 
All inUilligeiit utidcrytitnding of the periods, foriiirt, «tylcH urid Ujch- 
ninufs of music is stressed. l,,eclums, atUmdancc at rccilal«, ui*e of 
records from Cftrnegic Music Set. ArtwiK'icd nrudingiN and papers are 
Inquired. 

Ty)0 houri and one listening period per ic«*, ioth semesters, 

Tvfo credits each semester. 



41-42 — Hi«TOUv OF Musrc- A study of the hintory of miimc 
from tliu dftwu of civilization to the prrJKrnl day, Noiebook« are 
kt'pt throuRliout, containing clafis nol^.'s, plcturns, and bioKraphicfi of 
moHt noted mu^iciiwus. Tho mctliod of tijaching is by <:laHs Icctumj, 
di-scUKsiona, ontjiidr reading, tlicmcw^ U*rm papers and occawonal 
music examples, PnircciuiMte Humanities, ;jl-32. 

Ttvo hours per week, both seviesiers. Two credits each semester. 



THEORY OF MUSIC 



;j;j_;j4 —FUNDAMENTALS OF Music TiiEOftY. A goncral survoy of 
muaic theory. The fundamentals of music writing and inUrprelmg, 
including ear-trftining, sight-singing, dictation, harmony, and 
composition. 

Two hours per week, loth sauestcrs. Two credtts each semester. 

43-44— Applied Harmony. A four-fold approach txj diatonic 
harmony, with ompha..is on the coordination of ear, eye band a^^^^^ 
mind Sight-singing and dictation of simple folk tunes. Dictation of 
Zu ar Ind unfamiliar four;part bymns,^ '"'T^Z'l^Z^ ^d 
simple masterpieces for the piano. Anal>-5is of f<>"?' ^f^*^^^^ 
non-harmonic tones in representative c<>"^P^\f ^j£f Ind choSc 
or orrbestra Written harmonizations of folk songs and choraJc 
ItTSl^^^^^ keyboard barTnonizaUon and improvina- 

tion. Creative work, melody wntuig. 

Three hours per week, both semesun^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^. ^^^^ ^^^^,^^ 
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ENSEMBLE MUSIC 

Mme. Scolt, Mr. Avery. 

31-32— OucuESTRA. Prcrequiflito, ability to play orchestral 
instruments and the approval of the instructor. Required of violin 
students. Two meetings for instruction and practice per week wltli 
additional rehearsals for pubUo concerts. Credit is not given for 
one semester only. 

Two hours pit wak^ both jimesters. One credit each semaUr. 

33-34 — Glee Club, An organization open to al! voia* studentfl. 
Other students ict^restf^d in enflembl^ singing are eligible aft^r voicij 
and music knowledge testa. Frequent public app*.urances afford 
opportunity for musical expression. Special rehearsals are required 
prior to all public appearances. Credit is not given for one semester 
only. The course may be dropped only with permipsion of the Dean 
and continuous attendance is required. 

Two hours per tieeiy both semesters. One credit each semester. 

35_3e — Cha^pel Singers. Nine singers are selected annually 
by the instnictor to lead the music in chapel services, sing occasion- 
ally in churches, broadcast, and give concerts in ncighbonng towns. 
Credit is not given for one semester- 

One hour per week^ both semesters. One-half credit each semester. 

PIANO 
Mr. Avirry, Miss Ehy. 

The courses in piano include all grades of material n^quired for 
the most syatnmatic technical and musical development, and involve 
a special adaptation to the needs of each individual pupiL Particular 
attention is given to thoroughness in foundation work, and repre- 
sentative compositions are chosen throughout the course in order 
that the emotional and intellectual qualities miay be developed in 
unison with the technical. Public student recitals are given at 
intervals during the year. Students may enter courses for which they 
are found qualified by the placement test. Material of the approx- 
imate grades listed will be selected to smt individual needs. 

Class lessons include fundamentals of music theory for E!e- 
mentai7 I and H, and sight-reading and enaemble for alt levels. 

11-12— Piano Elementary L Piano fundamentals. Tech- 
nique: Major scales, two notes to a beat, M.M, at 72, Major triads 
and inversions. Uepertoire: Oxford, Piano Class Methods; IlugUcs 
Master Series; Ginn, World of Music; Shorter pieces. Sight-reading 
and ensemble- 

One hour class lesson, one half-hour private lesson, and five hours 
practice per tvefk, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 
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21-22— Piano, Elkubntaky II 

Technique; Major and niinwr scales two not«« to a bc-at, M.M, 
lit 72. Major and uiinor triudu and ijiveraioim. HuRmijllcr Etudes, 
Ilaiion studies, CKerny. Op. W21. Kc|«rt<)im: Moziirt, Vituuene 
Sonuliniw; Thomfwou, Famous ClasHica; Miewncr, MasUtr Mfilodioa; 
Oxford, Book III; sbortcr piocca. Siftbl-reading and friscrnble. 

One hour class lesson, one halj-kour private lesson, and five hours 

practice per week, both semesters. Two credits rath semesUr. 

31-32 — Piano, Intermeujate. Technique: Major and minor 
acalea, two, three and four mU'^ to a beat, M.M. at 100. Major and 
minor arpegKios (no inversiorw) in rhythmH, M.M. at 06. Lot-schhorn 
Studies, Op. (10; Heller, Op. 45; Czeriiy, Op. «21. Koi)tTlom;: Bach, 
Two-part Inventions; Easy Sonataa of Haydn and Mozart; easy 
Chopin Prtiludea; MondclBsohn, Songs Without Worda; Schumann, 
Scenes from Childhood. CompOHitions of Debussy, Palmgrcn, 
Scriabin. Two-piano work and si ghtr reading. 

One hour class lesson, one half-hour private lesson anJftve hours 
of practice a week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

41-42— Piano, Advanckd. Technique; Major and minor and 
chromatic scales in rhythms, hands an ()ctave,.sixth and t^^ntb apart, 
M M. at 116. Major and minor ariK-ggia') and the.r mvet^iona m 
rhvthmH M M. at 100. Dominant seventh arpeggios, in rbythnw, 
M^M at 88 Cramer and Chopin ^^^'^f.^^'J^^V'"^. 
Inveolions and Bk. 1, the Well-tempered Clavichord; Mozart and 
B^Sovon Sonatas. Compositions of the Romantic, Impr^ion^^c 
Sd Modern composers. Advanced two-piano work. Accompanying 
for those interested. 

One hour class lesson, one half-hour private lesson and ten hours 

VIOLIN 
Mr. Amtu. 

intonation and tone quality. , , I^"^,'^' jf^^^^ Opus 20, Book I; 

Tu^o half-hour lessons end fi.e ^'^^^^ ^rf^;JrJ"se^rster. 
sem/slers. 
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21-22 — Violin, Elementary II. Wohlfahrt, Opua 45, Book 11; 
scr, Opus 20, Book II; Auer, Book II; Dancia Aira Varies, Opug 
jelccted pieces. 

Tti-o half-hour lesions and five hours practice per week, both 
temesters. ''"'" C'"''^"-' "^^^ semesUr. 



31.32— ViouN, INTEBMBDIATE. Flcsch scalfis; Sevoik, Changca 
of PositioDs; Mazas, Opus 3G, Book I; Krtulzcr, The Double Stop 
Etudes- Casorti, The tcchnic of bowing; eelccted soualaa Mozart, 
Schubert, Hjiy<icn, and cooccrtos; suitablo piecea; enBcmblg work, 

Two half-hour lessons and five hours practice per week, both 
semesters, '^^'^ credits each semester, 

41-42--VIOUN, Advanced. Kreutzor Studies; Sevcik Double 
Stops Part IV; Kreutzer doubled stops; Fiorillo; Rode, capricea; 
RoveUi; Dancia, Opus 100; more diilicuU concertos and sonatas, aud 
pieces of corresponding grade. The successful candidate, will be 
required to give a recital program. 

Twohali-hour lessons and fitie hours practice per week^ both 
,,«,,/«.( r«'0 credws each semester. 



semesters. 



VOICE 



Students in voice are given an initial teat to detemune develop- 
ment and natural abiUty, i.e., quality of voice, musicianship, rhythm, 
ability to mng on pitch and sight-reading. 

A satisfactory minimum achievement as a result of such testa 
wUl place a student in either Elementary 1 or Elementary II, inter- 
mediate or Advanced Di\Tsion. 

Students wiU receive one private lesson a week of half a period 
at which repertoire is studied as wcU as one class lesson of a whde 
period in which vocal technique is practised and vocal problems 
dLcussed. Not more than five students are m a ^ '^: ^ a^^ vo.^ 
eliminates fear of singing before others ^"^rn^rnuts the student to 
hear others at work on their particular problems, while ^olvuip hcj 
own. Appropriate songs wiU be taught in the pnvate lessons in all 
divisions. 

Opportunities for singing on the radio and at clubs, recitals, glee 
club and church are open to those desiring such expenence. 
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U-12— VoiCK, Elkmkn'tauy I. For bcKinDens with no previoUB 
iraiuiiig in botli upjwr nnd lower divisions. Clippingrr, Conrone, 
Vaccfti, vocfll incthodH, elementary theory, unison sanga and duets 
studied. 

One half'kour pnvatt Usjon^ onf hour class Usson and /ivf hours 
practice per week, both semrsUrs. Two credits each semesUr. 

21-22 — Voice, BLEMENTAny II. For beginners with bome 
IcnoMledge of singing and nm.4icianHhip in l>oth Iowit hud upr^^r 
divij^ions. Clippinger, Sieber and Vaccai vocal mctbodji, elenicnUry 
theory, unison Bongs and duels dtudicd. 

One half-hour private lesson, one hour class lesson and five hours 
practice per week, both semesters, Ttvo credits each semester. 

31-32— Voice, iNTeHMEDJATE. For etudcnU with previoua 
training and some experience in performance. Clippinger, Concone 
vocalises, old Italian songs, utudiea. 

One half-hour private lesson, one hour class lesson and five hours 
practice per weeky both semesters- Two credits each semester. 

41^2 — ^VoicE, Advanckd. For fitudenls with exceptional 

ability in voice and mu^ician-ship. Spicker masterpieces of voealiro^ 

tion, advanced Concone and Italian songs, and full repertoire studied. 

One half-hour private Usson, one hour class lesson and five hours 

practice per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

A parallel course in cither Theory, Harmony, Music Apprecia- 
tion or MuHic History must be taken with 3W2 and 4M2 in order 
to validate the two voice credits offered. 



GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC ARTS 

Miu Bell, Mr. Km^aie, Aftw HoUdUr. 

The four-year junior college organization enables the^tudcnt 
of it to bcpn her profeBsionat tmininp two year^ in advance of 
wh"'h^ S heretofore po^ible. The four y-- ^-^i;^?^^ ^^^ 
grated unit accompanying the regular ac^emiewo^^^^ m 

significant college or art school demand., 4^^*^^^"^^^^^^ 
bSkground will be prepared to make^jK^^^^^^ 
butions to cont^^mporuryart and life whetheit be m a univerauy, 
an art school, a home, or a professional position. 
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Art Expression in School Activities 

Competitions and contests conducted periodically and annually 
challenge the art students to an awareness of the practica! need for 
art in c\xTy-day life. Mon*Uary iiwards and prizes, pul>lieation of 
distinctive designs in the numerous printed proKrams, bullelia^^ 
and in The Record ^ixe some of the devices employed to give adequate 
recognition to outstanding art students^ The ofFuMuT school Keat 
program-cover designs for nmsicaU and plays, and illustralions for 
this catalogue were designed by art student.s aa major departmental 
projects. Festivals, bazaars, pageants, concerts, and athletic events 
inspire students to eroato appropriate and suitable puatera, unusual 
wall decorations and screens. 



Dickerson Art GcUery 

The activities of the Art Club arc doseritx^d un<!<*r Student Or- 
ganizations, page 24. The Dickerson Art Gallery plays an important 
part in the life of the college*. Frnnee.s Shinier was one of the first 
institutions of its kind to have established an art gallery. Students 
have imtimited opportunity to study ihe permanent works of art 
both in orgamawd cliiss work and informal visits to the gallf^rj-. 
The Carnegie Art :^et co-nsisting of 9tM) reprotluctions and Vii\ 
volumes on art and relative subjects is honored in the gallery and 
available for use whenever the librarj- is open. 

11-12— Fine Arts Survey, This course is deriigncd to supple- 
ment the courses in Art, Music and Speech. The purposn of the 
course is to give the student an understanding of the development 
of the arts through hiatorj' and of man's effort to express himself 
through their means. Examples of the major and minor art forms 
arc presented and commented on. The application <5f the material 
to the everj'-day life of the student is emphasized and attention 
called to the development of appreciation of the arts as a leisure 
time activity. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

IS-14— Graphic Arts, The purpose of this course is to give 
the generalized t>'pe of art training indispensable during the high 
school years. Drawing from life, imagination, and memory, and 
sculptural casta is strewed- Color is used intermittently as the need 
for it arises in illustration and composition. Commercial problems 
in design and lettering incorporating simple advertising la3;-out 
techniques are given in accordance with group interest and ability. 
Abstract designs emphasizing harmonious relationships of line, 
and mass also play an unportant part in the year's program. 
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I'rinciplop of perspective arc faiplfiyiKi w they an- nwdoH in 
illuatration, l:tiidKcu|X! fikctehiiiK> sin<i life tIrawiiiK, Problfui?! in 
cmfts, costume iXm^,n nwA thrntrical tie-sign arc dovelopijd Uj enrich 
all of the foundatkin work in dniwiuK 'ind illnwlmtion, Illufttrnted 
lectures on luslory of art from chmwie to renaiTOinre tirnen, one 
period each week* Note books aod outaide roadinKK reqtjired. 

Ofif class meeting and jour two-hour studio periods per meek^ both 
semesters. Four credits each semester. 

Or one class meeting and two two-hour studio periods per week, 
both stfjvesters* Two credits each semester. 



21-22 — CuAJ'nic Aiitb, The desiKn rtmctiire and the mlor 
pAttcrn of all typ'S of urt coinposition are cmpliaftizcd in thi« eourric. 
Wuter color iiml tempera paintinKs arp done in various tcclmiquea. 
The poflHibilitiea of color aa a medium of art expn-^^ion are stm^ssed 
in painting from life and in painting from inuigination. Color in 
abatmct design problems is given a different significance and impor- 
tance. History of art lectun?s from renaissance to modem times 
will lay particular emphasis upon the evolutionary development of 
the use of color in painting (from the time of the discovery of oil 
piiinting). Designs are related to applied arts and craftfl on the 
occnsionfl when the beat combined educational results are to be; 
ftcliicved. 

One class meeting and four two-hour Studio periods per week, both 
semesters. ^^^^ credits each scmaicn 

31^2— DiuwiN'G AND Composition. A foundation course lead- 
ing to spccializ^ition in any Geld of art. This course is designed to 
develop the student's power of graphic expression. Attention is 
given to plan and procednre in drawing, and t^ organi^tK>n of 
form in composition. Qualities of good spueing and good proportion 
aTalso emS^asizcd in the study of letU,Tmg ^^<i^^^\^^^f^^^^ ^% 
siKH. Problems interrelating drawing and decorative lettering are 
carried out. Various subjects and inedmms are used. 

Three two-hour studio periods per week *^'^ .m./r^^^^^ Two 
credits. Or three ihree^hour sludw pertods, Three ^''^'^'j^^^^^^ 

13-LiirrTBRiNO The objectives arc to give to etudent^ the 
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37-3S — Introduction to the Arts. This course is designed 
for those students wishioR some experience in urt for their personal 
cultural developmcDt but not desiring to specialize in nrt. It is 
suggested for studcnt^^ of Eclucftlion, Dnunntic Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Music. Problems nre adjipted to the ticld of interest of 
each student after general probkiiLs iu dniwiuK, composition, paints 
ingj design, lettering, and perspective are covered. 

Two iwo-hour sSudio periods per week^ boih semesters. 

Two crediis each semater. 

41-42— Drawing, PaiktinOiANd Compohition, The specific pur- 
pose of this course is to develop the student's p*>wcr of creative 
expression in drawing, painting, and design. An extensive study 
of color is made in acquiring the fundamentals of good painting. 
An appreciation of design in all fields of art is fltre8,sed. Creative 
problems from nature study and imagination are given which make 
use of the knowledge gained. Still life, landscape, portrait, and 
figure study will he emphasized. Prerequisite Art 31-32 or Art 37-38. 

Ttco iwo-hour studio periods per week. Two credits^ each semester. 

Three three-hour studio periods. Three credits^ each semester, 

43-J4 — Commercial Design, A course designed for advanced 
study of the fundamental principles of art as applied to the com- 
mercial field. For the student who wishes to specialize and prepare 
for the more technical requirements in commercial work or to develop 
a strong understanding of de-sign, composition and color for practical 
apphcation. The fundamental principles of advertising art arc 
Stressed: lettering, poster, fashion design and general layout in all 
mediums. This course lays a foundation for individual creative 
abiUty to be applied professionally or to be utilized in a cultural and 
practical way. Prerequisite, Art 31-32 and 33, or equivalent. 

Six hours per week both semesters- Two credits each semester. 

47-4S— iNTRODUcmoN TO Art History, This course aims 
primarily to give a sur\'ey of the history of art from the cariieat 
times to the present day as a foundation for subsec^uent penod 
courses. It tmces the development of style, emphasizing m the 
firet semester sculpture and architecture and in the second semester 
painting. It deals also with general art principles and seeks to show' 
the value of such knowledge in the development of taste and observa- 
tion and in the evaluation of the art of the present day. Lectures 
are supplemented by collateral readings, term papers, and the study 
of numerous reproductions. Once a month the class meets wjtli 
the art instructor in the art studio for a demonstration or for 
laboratory work. Either semester may be taken alone, but the 
entire course is recommended. Prerequisite, Humanities 31-32, 

Three hours per iieek, both semesters. Three credits each semester^ 



) 



HOME ECONOMICS 

The coureca offered in thiji dt-piirtmcnt are planned for two 
cl«iw« of students in Ih*? upp^r division, Ihow who L'xixcl U> HTx^^^^ 
laU^r m homo ocorif»micH, an-I lliosc wJio d(^sir(■ t^imw fnnclamcnUl 
knowNKPOfhoasrhoIdproblrmii, The curricula outlinn] on naKe 
42 aru dt?^iKi»c»d for lljaHt- who wish U* tnmwftr for (>rofe,sHlonaI 
tniimoK' Mom general courses aro planned for «tudt-jil8 who wmh 
u iPimirml ^^ouw. 

21-22— iNTKOnucTiON TO HoMKMAKiNG. The wm of this 
course ifl to prepare the high school girl to meet th<; most common 
problems of housc-kn^pini^ and homemukinK- It i« bawd on the 
theory tlmt evory girl should eontribut* liur slmrc toward the Hurceaa 
of the fmnily lifo in the home in which she live?*. Some of the ^ul>' 
jpcrta discussed are: ihc development of the modern home; the use 
of lime, mnney^ nnd leitture; tlie eare and tmininR of ehildn:n; 
the M-'lection, use, and cJtre of labor-Having devjer?*; the ftj'lcrtionp 
conrtt ruction, and care of clolhin^ and liouw^hold fumi-^hirigj*; 
food selection and preparation with njxrcial emphasiff on nutritive 
values* 

Four meetings a week. Four credits each semester. 

31-32 — TtXTiLKs A.ND Ci-oTHiNo, Thi8 couTBe ifl a fltudy of 
problems of textiles and clothing which directly or indirectly affect 
the coasumcr. It involves a study of fiborn, matcriaK ready-to-wear 
garments, accessories and house furnishings, with sjxjcial empha^fis 
on suitability, ficrviceabilily and care of each. A survey ia mndc of 
the development of modern drciis from historic costume. The con- 
struction problems are planned according to ability and need of the 
students. They include the fundamental principlo.<5 of hnc, design 
and color, and the ubc and alteration of patterns which are necessary 
for each individual. 

One kaure and swq fwo-hour laboratory ptriods per week. 

Three credits each semester. 

33_34_FooDs. The scientific principles underlying food 
preparation are studied, and their application is illustrated m the 
]ttboratx>ry. The principles essential to marketmg and menu 
planning are ronsidcred; then on the basU of the food.*^ which are 
e.HsenllMl to well balanced mea!-*^, foods commonly used at hrt^akfaat, 
lunclicon, aiul dinner are prepared. During the year, each student 
has opportunity to plan and help serve meals to which gue.-*te are 
invited. Open to juniors or seniors. 

Tioo class meetings and two three-hour laboratory periods pet wffk. 

Four credits each semester. 
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tlon. This tH)Ui"Hi' is ihvHii-Tird m nu i^lrcuvr Un- Wnwv html* jUj* u,,., 
am inU^icrttinl iu ciH)kiiiK, but tlo hot witili to Iraiwfcir cndiL fur u 
Iionn* rconoinicrt nuijor. (VmtiiuioiL-* ilnuiiKliout tlio y<nir. 
Two $hre^kiiur iahoralory periotls ptr ttrck. 

Three rtfi/iu tach semeUcr. 

41'-'TIoMK Manaokmknt, a rttiuly of !iounrlu)UI rxiK^mlilunn 
witli upnroxiiujil*^ |HTn'iiliiKi*M iit ililTcrnit inronu? Iov(*Ih» iiw<.<MtnLrJi!» 
uml wivinp*, I'lcithinji uiul fi>o*l fur tlir fuinily, liuiiwhoUl oi|uiiiiui ni 
Hiul itH cnnn Hcliiidtilo of work^ cmtw of tln> liousr, inul homo luuiKKrin^; 
If Ihirt rourso is to In* tnuKsfrrnMl for rn^lit, it xwwiA bo pructjdod Ijy, 
or Iw tukou [miullul witli, tlwiiomirrt U. 

Three hours per wtek^firsi itmester. Three ereJitj. 

4? lIoMK Planning am> FiTiiNirtniNO, A study m miuh- of 
liiMloric tyiM^n of luyliiliTturr »rul ihv'w iolluriu'r upon pr^wnl day 
atyW. i'loor pliois un^ rttiulir<t witli piirtiiuhir Jitniititm Kivi-n to 
conv^^nionro, ecuiunny »u(l utHftotivriu^vi of room iuiiui[;i'nuiii, 
C'on.si<lrrulion in Rivrn to Iho sftiiitutiou of tln^ home: i>luml)iTJK, 
liKhiinK^ herttiuK '^""I vcntiliUion. TUv priiiripltrt of lUtA^ix no' 
uppliril iu \Uo j^rlrrtion ami hrmi^««'inont of furniture, iira|)erioii» 
niKH, pii^tunrt ntul ilrcorativu objrclH. 

Three hours per w^eky second semester. Three eredits. 



SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

i^awUmiil trfiiaiiiK in au lum^i to any utijii^^nt. It nmy Uy ii 
iuuhI uHoful iiMftftl in K ilt'wind iNMLlirjti or iL nitiy dcvuloji into a 
voiaMiin itiuir, ilc]>unilinK on the (lUKliuncrktal uiUtriwU And iLbililii-n 

li(jW(^r ilivinion nlmlonU mrrivo crrdit f(ir »bnrlhim(i nnd tyjiinK, 
I'or Htnili^nl^ who nun nl wmrrUiriiil iiroliciinry vtmmit^ HU'iioftni]*iiy 
n-l!^ HnJ Typing '-!■ -^2 ftliouM Iki taken nl tlir^nrunu tiuut. 

UpiM-r division iilii<l**iiU iimy n-KiftUT U^r ilm cttumcn in typing 
AUil Hliurtlijuuli Hn<l thiy will n^cj*lvo crriiit f<ir ttir wt»rk- Tlio rx^*ijriW5 
itt n>iiniili*rril Ji ntiuLdjinl onr and n^^t an oxtni, nml thv rcquin riH'nU 
n« U) pni(U4ruLiuu, oxuniiimtioim, und grades will Iw rigidly nminUunod. 

tIpiMT divihinn ntnilriLU wIkp Iwivo tiiul mmu^ training In typing 
and nhorlhinid irmy takii tin- mlvann'd courw^ Advimnd HU'no^- 
rujiliy "ll-l^. TliiH animi olTcn* i»pix)rt-nnily U> dnvi^lop incnuiAinK 
nt^iliLy in llu' \m^ ui tlur tyjMiwriUir in oJlio*' pmrtir<\ 

Tim fi)IIi>winK roumt^H ure wnjo^inUd for iipi>or <livihi<jn studimUi, 
uffoniinn llio naming i»»c<!H«ttry for n privnU^ ^<T^^Ul^y tnKoUior 
\\iili HotiK^ ox|H.'ric'nco in ufTioo practice, 

!1-12— Elbuentauy SrcNoanAnrv. Tliin rourw^ crrihrjn^^' thi- 
fundiuni'ntfd prinoiplon of tin* (irr^K HyuLfin of t-li rOsnu-i, wjlli 
hiH-rial cinpliiwin ujxjn lirwi Unui^ and coiiwtnictinn, |. . i ^^ntanK, 
aci^nracy U'»U, aii<i Irtt^ir-writinK. Hlmrlhand iJ-Miinaiiftlup drilU 
Arc tfiven daily. No cmiii in \(\wi\ for thiw r<»um^ nnhw laki n 
concurrently with Tyr^^writinK 2\-22. I'mctico work of a thonjunldy 
Kmdi^d tyi«? an^l aiintnl at individual nn dn nnd [>robl*niM is aAHij^md 
UH ri (Ijiily fratiiri' oi iho work. Additlonrd practir(» and UkU upon 
iKr bfuiiA of the jn*«iKnniont aro intnKiuwd inU) llni cl(u« work, 

f ouf Aowrj prr wttk, both stmrstfrs. Four crrdits rack stmtsUr. 

21-22— Klkmuntauv TvrKWRiTiNO. A conrw- dt-rtiicnHJ to 
irmtrurt and drill tlir. ntudr nt \^^ tlu. toclinie of tvixnvrilinK and thn 
MnxU of fiM-ni and arrnnK.nu nt of IranKcrmt nc nd.« a Btudy o 

tho Hevoral parts of the iclm»s niai.Uiry o( »• keyUmr I ^y^^'^^^ 

U^\^ and t^ill- for np-^d and arciirary. Ih. '""I'V^'VhTL S 
lih^rary artiden, biihin^HH lotforr., lelrKrarn« nniKi dn.fu. - ">^^^^^^ 
ivBri>emcnt, oertiflniU.* of incoriK>rali.m, will., and otlivr li«»l fonnK 

Four clafs mrftiHJ ^nd jour ont-hour t''^''^'' tf/'f^^^^^^ 

7/ 
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23-2-4— Advanxed Stenogiiapiiv and TypEwiuTma. The olv 
ject of this course is to increase speed in taking dictation and tmn- 
scribing sliortrhand notes on the typewriter. A portion of the time 
is givtn to a atudy of secretarial duties and ofiice practtce. Assigned 
work consists of practice in plirasin^ in stenography, tranKcription of 
dictation, preparation of assigned letters, and other related featured. 
Teste upon certiiin portions of the aasiRned work arc frequently 
given and material prepared out of class is strictly graded. 

Four hours p£r tcf^k. Four cffdits each s^mesur. 

31-32— Beginning SrBNOoiiAPinr, An elementary course for 
college students. 

Four hours per tieek, both semesters^ Two credits each simesUr, 

33-34 — Becinnino Ttpewritino. An elementary coarse for 
college students. 

Four class meetings and four one-hour practice periods per week^ 
both semesters. Two credits each semester. 



4M2— Advanced Stenography and Typewriting. Similar 
to course 23-24 above. 

Four hours per week. Two credits each semester. 



• • mJt 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND IlKALTM 
The dopartmcnt of physical education aims: 

1. To providt! uctivitit-a to educate the sUidcnt to bo more 
(iflicicnt pliyeieally and to estubhsh sound health hubit^. 

2. To supply the student with the fundamental Bkillii in recrea- 
tional uctiviticH that will not only be fiatijrfying durinK oolli'gc ytara, 
but may be enjoyed in her IpiHure time in after-collcgt; life, 

3. To promote Mocial development and create high ideal* of 
team cooperation. 

4. To provide adequate individual remedial and corrective 
activities as indicated by the medicul examination. 

Each student on entrance preHc-nts, on blanku fumUhed by the 
college, a medical examination and vaccination certificate from her 
own physician, and a record of her liealth history. The choice of an 
activity is determined by the findings of this examination. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ALL STUDENTS 

A minimum of four periods per week or equivalent is required 
of all lower division Htudent« and two periods per week for the upper 
division students. Credit for physical education may not be mcluded 
in the 15 units required for a high school diploma. It « however, one 
of the requirements for graduation from the lower division and mu.*t 
be accompanied by the cour^ in health. No student w excased from 
SySr^dueation except on the written statement of a qu.bed 
nhvsician Credit for phys eal education i3 not given in the upi^-r 
Son unliTaceompinicd by the course in hygiene. An average 
^e of C rphy.ical education and of C in the courses in hygiene 
and health is required for credit. 

ACTIVITIES AND EQUIPMENT 

In order to select an activity in keeping with the obJecUvc* of 
the department the work ha« been grouped as follows: 

^' ^Sro dancing, ballet dancing, and tap dancing. 

'■ ^^ol^^ctrwork for postural and nutritional condiUons. 
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3- Swimming 

Elementary and advanced awimming, life saving, and 
diving- 

4. Sports 

Archpry> badminton, golf, horseback riding, tennis, baae- 
ball, basketball, and hockey, 

6. Individual activities 

Roller skating, ice skating, skiing, tobogganiiing, hiking, 
and week-end trips. 

The equipment of the department consists of a beautiful gym- 
nasium, a svrinuning pool, a hockey field, three tfionia courts, and 
nine hole goU course. The college owns a modern riding stable 
three miles west of town on the Glengarry Farms, a tract of 210 
acres of wooded country where there are laid out ton miles of 
bridle paths. Instruction in equitation is given by Mr, Charles 
WriRht, formerly of the Davenix)rt Country Club Stables. Miss 
Mildred Jayncs, for thirteen years in^ilructor in Physical Educa- 
tion at the college, is Director of Equitation. 

Inter-<?Iass and interecholastic competitive athletics arc 
sponsored by the athletic association in cooperation with the 
pnymcal education department. 

The required uniform for all classes may be purchased in the 
college book store. 



COURSES 

3fw Peterson, Mxm John»on. 

Students of the upper division who desire to major in physical 
education are given the opportunity to take work covering the first 
two yeara of a four-year course. Students register for the particular 
sports and activities in which they need special training and unusual 
opportunity is given to those interested in teaching physical educor 
tion to as9ist with the sports program. The course for camp coun- 
selors is required of those who wish recommendation to assist m sum- 
mer camps, 

11-12— Health. Stress is laid on the necessity of the indlviduars 
responsibility for health and personality. Eating habits, daily 
schedule and regular hours are discussed as welt as matters of dress, 
and roommates, and the general problem of how to get the most 
out of living. 

One lecture period per week, both semcstm. Requtred. 
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31-32 — Hyciiksk. Thia course is inlcgraled with llie work in 
t)hyfii*^al wlucftlion and is required of all new atudonUs. Thf; Icclurefl 
nre given by the ]jljy-si<.'ul cuucution dirLclor, the »<-hool nurse, and 
olhrr mcnilwrfl of the faculty. The <:ourw; dt^als with th*? everyday 
health problcrn-H of the students. The Btmtture und the function^ of 
the body nrc Btudicd and the different Hystemfi of the Ixnly are 
analyzed in order to increase the undr.THlandin^ of the hiiinan 
inechimiflm. Prcjhlemfl of personal hyKi^'np, irirludinK nutrition, 
reproductiun, and mental hyKii-ne a*( well a^ community health are 
Htrewicd. li<'< mjph, tc»tfl, and diwcuftaionfl. 

One lecture period per week^ both semesters. Required, 

41-42— Cauj> CouNBELiNO, This eourw? ifl designed for the 
training of cainp counflrhjra. The development of cainpinK, prineiplcfl 
underlying proRrurn building, leadership problems, national agency 
programs and tlieir relation to the camp program are included m 
the work of the first semester. The second Bcmtsler la more conw^roed 
with the development of Bkills, and courses nxiuired for RT>CPm!izing 
in one &kilh Actual nxjMmence in camping practices will bt^ given, 

7wo period4 per week, both semesters. One credit each semester. 



STUDENT REGULATIONS 

R^sidffjice Aa//j— Students from out of town are required in all 
cases, unless residing with near relatives, to occupy rooms in the 
residence lialls. Students living on the campus avoid many distrac- 
tions, come into close contact with the life of the college, and art- 
mora likely to regard the school work ;i3 the one thing denmudiutf 
their best efforts. They are led to cultivate a hoallhv spirit of sol[, 
reliance. Not infrequently the beet and inoj*t histiug results of school 
life arc derived from iU iissociationn. 

The Student Handbook, issued by the Student-Faculty 
Council. providf?s each girl with the rulea and castums <jf 
Frances Shimer College. All resident students belong to 
this association, and most of the house regulations are administered 
by it, under the supervision of the dean and an executive couututttc 
of the faculty. In general such order and behavior as would bo 
expected in a cultured home is maintained. 

The rooms arc designed to be occupied by two studenta. An 
extra charge of thirty dollars each semester is made for a single 
room or a suite room. Ail rooms are furnished with single beds 
(3 feet X 6 feet 3 inches), pillows (20 inches wide), chairs, study tables, 
chest of drawers, and window shades. The windows are six feet six 
inches by four feet; the tops of the chests of drawers 38 x 19 inches. 
Students furnish rugs (two feet by aix is a convenient size) bf tiding 
including a maitress pady curlainsy towelsy a napkin ringy cup^ f^''^> 
and spoon (for use ai spreads and picnics). It is also recommended 
that ihey provide themselves with d hoi-water bottle^ and heavy walkinj^ 
shoes. 

Students are required to care for their own rooms. On days 
when classes are in session the rooms must be clean and in order by 
nine o'clock. Students whose liousekeeping habits are unsatisfactory 
may be asked to employ the hall assistant to render additional help 
and instruction. 

As a precaution against fire, the use of matches and electric 
devices is prohibited in studenta' rooms. Electric plates and irons 
are provided at convenient places. 

Dress — Definite rules for dress arc not prescribed, since dress is 
expressive of individuality. It is suggested, however, that in the selec- 
tion of clothing and shoes two standards be observed; suitability and 
simplicity. Students are expected to come supplied with suita and 
dresses which meet the requirements for general wear, sports, and 
social functions. For school wear, sweaters and skirts, and one-piece 
frocks of material suited to the season have been found satisfactory. 
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A Bimplc, but appropriflU' toilet for dinner is cxtK-ct^d. Occauionally 
B 5cnii-foriiml or diuncr drtss is needed; aud for formal Bchool func- 
tions, evening drcBs approprin(« to the aRt- of the etudent U c8scntiaL 
A whito pporta dress is ueedtrd ut oommfDa^ment timo and for initia^ 
tiotis into orKftnizations, 'Die wime rule of Biniplieity and euiubility 
applies to Blioes. High heel» iire out of p!jir<> on llic campus except 
(or eveniiiK- For every day and for walking, plfiin, welUmadc 
sport* oxfonlH with low or medium beelu arc Ust. 

Laundry— C\iA\\m'^ which istobe sent to the laundry should be 
plain and aliouUi Iw marked by meana of name tapes bearing th^ 
[ull nitrne, not tbe initiulfl only. These may be ordered through the 
business office at any time and the cost charged to the fltudent'a 
book-atoro account. The name tajK-s will l)c sent directly to the 
student's home or to the school, as requested, I-aundry mU'H are 
considerably below commercial charges. A weekly allowance of 
sixty cents is granted cnch student. An amount of laundry in exex'sa 
of tliis will be cliargcd to the student's book-^loro account, Whit« 
laundry bags ahould bo U£cd. 

Absences — Students are r^xpectcd to altenJ all school exercises. 
Parents are requested not to ask that their daugbten* be excused be- 
fore the work is entirely completed at vacations; such requests are 
rarely granted. The full work continues to the hour of closing, and 
full work begins at the hour of opening after winter and spring 

vacations. 

No student may under nny circuinatancep leave town without 
permission previously obtiiincd from the Dean on definite request 
of the parent. Keasonable week-end absences are allowed. Such 
requests should be addressed directly to the Dean and in ample time 
for correspondence. 

A detailed description of tlie week-end regulations is to be found 
in the Student Handbook, Frequent absences inter/ere wUh the 
studies and health of eh/ student concerned and also disturb the WCrk 
0/ other students, seriously diminishing the e^cuncy of the instructors. 

Cu^/t/— Parents who come to inspect the College, or who 
bring their daughters, are particularly welcome. A nioderate 
cha^e is made for meals and lodging. WTien notified m advance, 
arrangements will be made for the entertainment ^[l^^'^^^^^^^^ 
dents in the village not to exceed three days at one time. Students 
are not excused from any regular school duty on account oj guests, 

^iW^nc^z-Extrnvagance in the use of money i^.^^i^^^^^^ 
ParenU^re urged to gi?e their daughters J -?J-^^^^^^^ 
allowance. Banking facilities are furnished by the business omee 
for the benefit of student depositors. 
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TeUphofus—Two pay tcloplioncs^ one in West Hull und one iu 
Hathaway Hallp are provided for the use of studeiita. It is rtHiuestcii 
that calls to students be made, whenever posaible, durinj; recn?atioii 
hours. Students will not be called from classes or other academic 
appointments to answer the telephone. Coinnmuicationb by 
t*;legraph are subject to the approval of the dean. 

Express and telegrams — All express and tclt*Krams should be 
sent in care of the college and should be prepaid to avoid delay. 

Permissions — Special requeats for permitisionF of any kind should 
come fmm the parent to the Dean direct, not through the Btu{lent. 
Until written request has been made to the Dean and direct answer 
has been received, parents slioiild not consent to request** by pupila, 
involving suspension of college regulations. 

Secret Societies— k\\ secret societies are forbidden. 




NATIONAL ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION 

The National Alumn/uj Aftsociati™, with olRccnj in citiea 
throughout the nation, uniUw the lhoasan<l« of Frances Shimrrr 
(jmduatw* anti former studcnta through thff common fwnd of iUmr 
jiiterefit in Alma Mat^^r. It« aiiiia arc to promoU; alumnafj ac-tivitie**, 
tvnil tc further the organixation of local alumnae chaptcrn in varioua 
l>arla of the country, 

Peooie Puli.kn lloTHK Prrsidcut 

430 S. Euclid Ave,, Oak Park, III 

llUTii Hn.DKDiiANDT Kendku Exf'C. Vice-Prcsident 

1410 Garden St., I'urk Hidgp, IlL 

MaKTHA nAltNHAKT HoFFMAN . . . , KdltOr 

Mt. Carroll, IlL 

JONB Hill Secretary 

14lti Touhy Ave., Chicago, IlL 

A. Bktij Hostettku Treasurer 

Mt, Carroll, IlL 



Regional Vice-Presidents 

TllELJdA Fox HoMKl>KW 

Mt, Carroll, lU. 

Roberta Lkland KATNf:K 
6030 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, III. 

MlLDRKD JoHNBON WoLCOTT 

lllS. ScovilK Oak Park, III- 

Mahv Catheuixe Xelso>- 
5410 Harper Ave, Chieago, IlL 

Julia Swohd 
4005 Laurel Canyon Blvd., Studio City, Cal- 

Geobqene Williams Biogs 
40 E. 83 St., New York CHty 

Blanche Roberts LaPobte 
4743 Sturtevant Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

MABLBTuaNEH 

No- 2 Cole Ct.i Peoria, HL 

Jeannette Mekedith Ryan 
1611 48th St., Dcs Moines, Ifl- 
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ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 
CHAPTERS 

CARROLL COUNTY CHAPTER 

Thklma FoxHoMBDEW . . . , President 

Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Hahriet Hammond Vice^Prcsidont 

Mount Carrot], Hlinois 

Rose DEiiMON , . . , _ Secret ary'Treasurcr 

Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Executive Board 

Maky Lonc!, Savamift, 

IvOLA Sp£AL!xan Tatlor, CImdsvick. 

Augusta Stenquist, Lanark. 

Ethel Kenyon Pierce, Mount Carroll. 

SuzETTA Petty noLUAK, Mount Carroll. 

NORTH SHORE CHAPTER 

Roberta Leland Rayneu .... President 

6030 Sheridan Road, Chicago 

Jane O'Boyle \^cc-President 

909 Forest Avenue, Evanston 

Doris Smith Johnsox . , , ■ Secretary-Treasurer 

7714 Haskins, Chicago 

Dorothy Barker Rothenbehger . - . Publicity 

443S Ashland Avenue, Chicago 

Helene O'BoYLE Social Chairman 

909 Forest Avenue, Evanston 
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SOUTH SiJOUE CllAI'TEH 



Prcdident 



Mary C. Nklson 

5410 Harijcr Avenue, Chicago Illinois 

jANETiiouTMAN . Vicc-Pn>«ident 

7041 Colfax, Cbicago, llliaoiK 

Ihbne Nelson Krkwbon . . . , Secretary 

10329 Klierhurt Avenue, Chicago liUnoiH 

Hazel Ahnuhil's Bloden Treasurer 

7050 East End Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

DoROTuy Austin Assiatant Treasurer 

11319 Ilerraosu Avenue, Chicago, Illinob* 



WEST SUBURBAN CUAPTEH 

Mildred JonNfiON Wolcott - . . . President 
111 South Scoville Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois 

Virginia Blaine Pekce . . . . Vice-Presideot 
105 South Scoville Avenue, Oak Park, Illinoifl 

Avis Carroll Mracek Secretary 

738 East Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois 

LoDCiLE Crist Stewart , , . . . Trcamjrer 
330 South Austin Blvd., Oak Park, Illinois 

Patricia Ward Social Chairman 

2451 North Bernard Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Jeanne Cleff Publicity Cliairman 

700 Bonnio Brae Avenue, River Forest, Illmoia 



REGISTER OF STUDENTS 

FOR THE YEAR 1941-42 
GRADUATES, JUNE, 1941 

Upper Dhision 

Beth Allene Anderson 

Janet Arff , • • ■ ' 

Dorothy Jane Binder 

AUcc Bro 



Chftdwick, Illinois 

Lakewood, Ohio 

Whiting^ Indiana 

Mount Carroll, Illinois 



Marjorie Elizabeth Bull . • ^ Birmingham, Michigan 

Maurine CampbeU Aledo, Illinois 

MaryKDarrow Savanna, Ulinoiii 



Margaret Ann ElUs 
Audrey Ruth Ewald 
Marcia E^^'ing 
Alice Grace Grinde 
Veroctta L. Homedew 
Emily Hazel Hopkins 
Elaine Carmin Kirchhoff 
Elizabeth Hippie Kivlan 
Helen Knocss 
Virpnia Ann Koons 
Winifred Miriam Kreitzor 
Margaret Lucile Marvin 
Marion Mae Mmnmert 
Jean Rawlins 
Grace Isobel Ro^re 
Geraldine Staedter Rothe 
Frances Ruter . 
Elizabeth Seitner 
Ruth Shapiro - 



Chicago, Illinoifl 
Chicago, Illinois 
Merrill, Wisconsin 
. Chicago, UUnois 
Savanna, Illinois 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
Chicago, Illinois 
, Evanston, Illinois 
Chadwick, UUnois 
Britt» Iowa 
. Ellsworth, lUinois 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
. Pearl Qty, Hlinoia 
. Thomson, Illinois 
Fontana, Wisconsin 
. Chicago, Illinois 
Shannon, UUnois 
Mount Carroll, UUnois 
Highland Park, IlUnoiB 
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Lucille Switaor , 
Joan Sarah Waring 
Virginia Williain-son , 
Katliryn Eleanor Wtxxi 
Huth Margaret WrighUnan 

Lower 
Alice Rntli Berlin . 
Biirbarft Jran Dicrfondorf . 
Gloria KricksoD 
Beverly Ericson 
Charlotte Si*na Ettingcr 
Anne Htjckcnhiunr 
Mary Jean Johnson 
Jeanne Levin . 
Elizabeth Anne McKnight 
Joan H, Neiger 
Eva Elizabeth Nilson 
Janet Lorraine Olaon 
Virginia L. Ritchie 
Rosamond Jane Rosholt 

Dorothy Jane Smith 
Josephiuc ilarriman Smith . 

Janice Marie Taylor . 

Marj' Ann Thomson 

Nancy McCiillough Tooze . 

Margaret IMna Van Palter 

Suaafuic WalJa*:fi 

Patricia Jeanettc Welch 

Gcrtnid(^ C. Woodside - 



. Mount Carroll, IllinoiH 

. 8avanna, IllinoiH 

Mount Carroll, IlUnaift 

Adrian, Michigan 

ChicagOi lUinoui 

Dimsion 

Winnctka, Illinoiis 

. Tok-do, Ohio 

Chicago, lUlnoiis 

Huron, S. Dakota 

. Toledo, Ohio 

Chicago, Illinois 

New Richmond, WiHconsii) 

. Racine, Wiiwoiuin 

Aurora, IllinoJB 

St. Paul, Minnofiola 

Evanston, llUnoie 

River Forest, Illinois 

Lakewood, Ohio 

Eau Clairr*, Wisconsin 

Calesburgp Illinoin 

, Chicago, niiJiois 

, Milwaukee, Wi,«coniiin 

. Battle Creek, Michigan 

. Evanston, Illinois 

, Superior, Wisconsin 

Des Moinc.*, Iowa 

Wiiinctka, IHinoi^s 

Portage, Wisconrnn 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE 1941-42 
First SKMb:fiTE[t 
Senior Class 

Arne Leah 

AsA^, Evelyn , . - . 
AsiiMAN, Mabtiia Helen 
BKimKNS^ Ethelb . 
Bennett, Ruth Stevens 
BuuESu, Jane Frances . 
Ckrissinoer, Ele.vnor Anne 
Collins, Jane . . . - 

Denswore^ Fritzi 

Dramm, Mary Loia 

Fawkes, Mary 

Gat, GL-^Dre Jacqueline 

GiLLET, Betty 

HiNTz, Mary Lou , 

HoRNB, Jane E. - • • 

HOSTETTEH, JEANNETTE 

KiNGERY, Fern Ann , 

LynNj Barbara . - ■ ^ 

McCormick, Janet - 

McElrot, Maud 

Miles, Suzanne 

Montague, Helen 

MoiiHiaoNj Marian 

OxLETi Elizabeth 

Oxlet, Harriet Genevieve 

Peterson, Jacqueline 

PiNNELL, Donna Frances 



Codar Itapitis, Iowa 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Doerficld, Illinois 
Davenport, Iowa 
Summit, New Jersey 
, Evanj?lon, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Clarkstou, Micbigaa 
Edgewood, lovra 
Elmhurst, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Portage, Wisconsin 
Chicago, Illinois 
, Manchester, lowti 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
, Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Columbus Junction, Iowa 
Minneapolis, Minnrsota 
Absarokec, Montana 
Mount Carroll, Xllinoia 
Chicago, Illinois 
, Kansas City, Missouri 
Convitb, Iowa 
Corwith, Iowa 
Clinton, Iowa 
, Clinton, Iowa 
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Pollock, Javnk Ione 
UOilBE, Maiuuiue 
Stoke, Peg 
Straw, Maikiabet A. 
I'lioMflENr Junk Klkanok , 

THUDK, itOtiEMAlir 

Van db Sand, Viroima 

WA(JNITZp IDouoTifY AvN - 

VosKKUH, Lola Jacqueline . 



Chicago, Illinoifl 

Mount Carroll, Illinoiti 

Flint, Michigttn 

. Wiuiiobago, IllinoiB 

- Wyomingi Iowa 

Oak Park, IlUnoii* 

Kulton, Iowa 

Detroit, Michigan 

• Dubuque, Iowa 



JuNion CLAfis 
Ballas, Caiiolyn Ann 

BkIU-IN, ALICK IlUTJI 

l$LV&i, DoitOTnv La^kkh 
BrkezKj, Alick Jan£ 
BuowKH, Rkkke Clahik 
Bull, Douothy Emily 
Carrier, Jean Maugaukt 

CaHXER^ JilANMnTK V. . - . 

ChapAi Alice M 

Chapman, Beverlie Jane 
CooPKK, G, Elizabeth . 

CoopeRj Jane 

Crossman, Martha 

Davis, Bonnie Jean . 

Dawson, Mary _ • - - 

Day, Barbara Ann 

DuRWARD, La Veda 

Ensuinoer, Mary Soe 

Elder, Janet • » - - 



Savanna, Illinois 

Winnctka, Illinoifi 

Chicago, lUiRoid 

Elkhart, Indiana 

ChicagOj Illinoiii 

Dinninghani, Michigan 

Chicago Ilinf^lifii, Illinois 

Mount Carroll, Illinoifl 

, Kcithsburg, Illinois 

Maywood, Illinois 

. La Porlc City, Iowa 

Downere Grove, Illinoifl 

Nilcs, Mirhigan 

, Eau Ciairff, Wisconsin 

River?dde, Illinois 

Downprs, Michigan 

Thomson, Illinois 

Chieag^. Illinois 

Savanna, Illinois 
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EuicsoN% Beverly . 
B'rank, Gkxkvikvk Ann . 
Gagk, LaVernk 
Gkbert, June 
Geister, Barbara Ann 
Golden, Janet Rosalie . 
Green, Carol Loujsk . 
GbegersoNj Joyce 
Haller, Mary M. 
Hatch, Dorothy Elaine . 

HiGOiNSi Margaret Cuase 

Howard, Char-Lou 

Howard, Mary Lou 

Jensen, Margaret Marie . 

Jones, PATRiaA Ann - 

KlEDlNG, MaRJORIE 

IviNG, Virginia Ware 
KiRCHHOFF, La Verae 
Khamer, Jacqueline Oiuet 
Lantau, Molly 
Lawyer, Lorraine 
LiNCH, Janice Louise 

Low, Margaret Elizabeth 

McIlree, Janet . 

McIvnight, Elizabeth Anne 

\Uskuey, Ly'nn 

Miller, Jeanne 

Molina^ Laura 

Morrison, Moneta May 

NiLSON, Eva Eusulbeth . 



Huron, South Dakota 
, Maquoketa, Iowa 
Wauwatosii, Wisconsin 
Morrill, Wiiiconsiii 
Elgin, Illinois 
. Saginau'j Michigan 
Merrill, WiscoiiHin 
Mason Cityi town 
Eaglo Grove^ Iowa 
. Edgewood, Iowa 
, Ilmmnond, Indiana 
Ottawa, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinoia 
, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
. Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinoia 
Prairie View, IlHnois 
. Chicago, Illinois 
Flint, Micliigan 
Savanna, IlUnois 
Ironwood, Michigan 
Detroit, Michigan 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 
, Dubuque^ Iowa 
. Aurora, Illinois 
Chicago, Hhnois 
Nilca, Michigan 
Villa Obrcgou, Mexico 
Orion, Illinois 
Evanslon, Illinois 



UiTKNOUU, Jumxii 

SCHLAEPLI, AUORKA PaTIIICIA 

SlacKj Blossom Siuukky 
Swift, Ruth 
Tatum, Janice 
Towner, BicrrE Roth 
Wallack, Suzannk , 
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' Lombard, lllinoia 

Mount Carroll, lllinoiw 

- Milwaukee, WiacorjMin 

Chicago, Illinois 

Cbicago, IlUnoifl 

Nora Springii, Iowa 

Iowa City, lawa 

Sigourney, Iowa 



Sophomore 
AiiMSTRONO, Mary Alfce 
AsiiBOLT, Barbara S. 

ASJIMAN, BARRAliA 1k>U1SC 

Carh, Catherine . 
Chrysler, Jeannette 
EarlYj Elizabeth Alice 
Grundkest, Jas'et 
Hancock, Biiatrice Janet 
HARKXE&d, Marjorie Elizabeth 
HoBBSj Sally Gebthudb 
Holmgren, Frances Jane 
HowARTii, Elsie Hosb 
Johnson, KATHEBtNe 
KoLLiscH, Marilyn 
Marson, Ruth 
Neumann, Le Nobe 
Price, Anne Allen . 
Reid, Audrey 

Royal, Ann H. . - ■ 
Snyder, Norma I. . - ■ 



Cl^BS 

Chicago, Illinois 
Detroit, Michigan 
Dctrficld, Illinois 
Manitoba, Canada 
Grinncll, Iowa 
St Charlcfi, lllinoia 
Indianapolis, Indiuiut 
Detroit, Micbigan 
Glencoc, Illinois 
, Fort Monroe, Virginia 
Highland Park, Illinois 
Detroit, Michigan 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Chicago, Illinois 
Codar Rapids, Iowa 
Aurora, Illinois 
, Chicago, Iliinoifl 
Chicago, Illinois 
Wihnetlc, lllinoia 
Clinton, Iowa 
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Stewabt, Geiialdine Lke 
Thounbdro, Helen 

ToitMOEHLEN, CaROLYN 

Wenikoff, Rochellk Lkao 
Whiting, Madeline Jean 

WOLLESON, ICVTHERINE MAUY 



Galesburg, Illinois 

Chicago Heights, lUioois 

Chicago, Illinois 

Chiciigo, lIliiioiB 

Detroit, Michigan 

. Evaneton, lUioois 



Frkshman Class 

Abrams, Sallt Ray .... Chicago, lUinoU 

Bruks, AUdalyn Patricia . . RWer Foreat, IlUnoia 
BucKSTAFF, Betty Ann . Chii)pcwa Falls, Wisconsin 

CuATLiN, Cecilb Detroit, Michigan 

Cope, Patricia Anne .... Saginaw, Michigan 
DuNDAs, Gloeia Jane .... Winnetka, Illinois 

Eaton, Jan Mount Carroll, Illinois 

EisENBERO. NiTA Alice .... Winnetka, Illmois 

EiuiAN", Betty Chicago, Illmois 

*Feldji£ann, Sonu Majiil™ . . • Chicago, Illinois 

Floren. Yvonne Chicago. Illinois 

Geuab, JEANNE Chicago, I lhnoi« 

GoRDEN, Gloria C Chicago. IlUnois 

Gcstaveson, La Doris ... - Beloit, Wisconsin 
Hansox. Muriel Elaine . ■ ■ Wilmettc, Illinois 
•Hawk, Colleen Lou - - ■ - • Bryan, Ohio 
„ ,, C3 Chicago, Illinois 

HEINZE, MyRTIE S ■^mi.as , 

HOLBERT. Maiuobie - - • ■ Manchester, Iowa 
Lenmarx, Yvonne Gloria May . • Eau Claire. Wisconsin 
UPM«., Joyce Ethel . . ■ Wauwato^a, Wisconsin 
•McCx-ELLANn, Barbara ANN . - - Lake Bluff. Illinois 
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KAMSBy, Mauoauet .... Detroit. MichiK«n 
'Hew, nKTTY ..... Evmwtoii, lUJnom 
•KicKKiTH, Lavinia Ciav . , K.-y W'wl, Florida 

IlODDv, ViuaiNU Annette . . Cbicngo, IlUnoiii 

UuBT, Makv Lot; .... BIoomiiiKton, lllinoia 
SmoN, FtonsNCK Ass .... Chicago, Illinois 
Smith, Mauy CAitOLiNB . Hockford, IllinoiH 

TiLTON, Dkijhaucja .... Wirinctka, Illinois 
Van Winklk, MAruuiuB . . . Cedar Kapida, Iowa 

Vnnicn, Baudaha Detroit, Michigan 

Von SpACii, Siiurlev . Waiiwatosa, Wificotiain 

Wbinukug, Maxink J Detroit, Michigan 

WuiT?:, Mahcklla Lacon, Illinois 

Wilson, Sauah Cathkhink . , Cleveland, Ohio 



* Tenth Grade. 
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SPECIAL STUDENTS 
Summer Work-sliop, 1941 

Chicago^ Illinois 

Chicago, llliiiob 

Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Mount Cftrroll^ Illinois 

_ , . . . Mount Carroll^ Illiiioia 

Carkv, Louisk Beloit, WiaconMin 

Cauey, Sallv Beloit, Winconsin 

Carlson, Mary Ellen , , . . Rockford, Illinois 
Caui-sqn', Tourey .... SuiHTior, Wistronsm 
♦DiEiiL, Peakl Lanark, Illinois 



AsHMANj Barbara 
Asiii^L%.N, Martha 
Bkxson-, Kthkl 
Bro, Alice 
Buo, Harmon 



Eaton, Jan 
EuBANKj Ethel 
Fink, Laura 
Francke, Ellen 
Goodwin, Jack 
Gruitzxer, Ruth 
*Haegg, Marilyn 
H.j^RDiNG, Pat 
Honor, Hutu 
Johnson, Dorothy 
joilnson, ivatuerine 
Johnson, Priscilla 
LarsoNi June 
•Lajstz, Janet 
Littell, Joan 
*LtTNDH0UM, Joanne 
McGre*;or, Bonnie Jean 
McPuERSoN, Paul 

McShane, James 

Marcellus, Shirley 

Marvin, Peg 

Neumann, LeNore 

NiPE, Luverta 

Hitter, Joan 

Seitner, Betty 

Se\'erson, Josephine 

Slick, Daniel 

Trace, Rita 

VicKERs, Gilbert . 

ViKER, Marjorie 

WiLKiNS, Beverly 

Wolf, Da\id 

Wolf, Martha 

YtL\GER, Doris 



Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Mount Carroll, Illinoiij 
Cbadwick, Illinois 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Ormnmond, Wi-stioiisiii 
Bcloit, Wii5Con.sin 
Uwkford, Illinoi^s 
Hockford, HHnoih 
Chicago, Illinois 
Savanna, Illinois 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Rockford, Illinois 
Ironwood, Michigan 
Savanna, Illinois 
Wiiificld, lllinoi;^ 
Rockford, Illinois 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Englewood, New Jersey 
Spooner, Wisconsin 
Uock/ord, lUinoLH 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Aurora, Illinois 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Savanna, Illinois 
Mount Carroll, Illinoia 
Rockford, Illinaia 
Superior, Wisconsin 
. Chieago, Illinois 
Wcstfield, Massacbusctta 
, Rockford, Illinois 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Lanark, Iltinuis 
Lanark, lilincjis 
Morrison, Illinois 
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SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE 

Fnm SEUMTjtH, 19-U42 

JUNIOlt COLLEGE— 
Upper division 

Seniors ^ . _ 3(j 

Juniora 67 

Lower Division 

Sophomores 26 

Freflhrnen 35 

Total in Junior College 154 



GEOGRAPHICAL DISTUIBUTION 

Illinois ^d 

lowft 27 

Mit'luRaJi 20 

Wiscoasin 13 

Indiana 3 

Ohio 2 

Canada . , , . - 

Florida 

Mexico 

Minnt'tiOta 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Jerery 

New York 

South Dakota 

Virginia ' 

Total ^^ 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 



SEPTEMDKa 

20, Saturday 

21, Snnttsy 

37, SaturUfty 



Svrvjc« L<!a«ue TeA for na-w RtudeaU, 4 lo A P> M- 
Picnic &ud ilimt iiLftlit, Slitdmt-FKCulLy Couaelt. 



OCTOBER 

4, Sniurdfty 

h, fiund&y 
10, PHtUy 
n, S&turiUy 

W, Sunday 

26, SuDiUy 



Full [nrormhl DviMi 

Spoakflr: Dr. Waltflr BWr. Urarmily ot Qhl^go: 'NUrk Tw»lii\ 

Coonri: Hwnplon ImitUui* Qu&rUt, 

OrcjtiLiuCian of Cluln; tint Club N^ht, 

Fall Art EKhibiUon, Dick»f>Oft GaJkry. AH LMturflt: Mi- NUlti* 
IJcU. Chicuo^ 

Piano Concert: H*roia V- Av*iy, Dearborn Con«rv»tory. 



NOVEMBER 

1, Sftiurdihy 

& SttUinUy 
10, duaday 
20. ThuFKUy 

33, SaturUfty 
S3, SuncW 

20* SatonUy 



Drim^lio Club, Atl, and PhylMl Sci*nM lri[* ifl CtJcu^o. 

Swiinmioft Mw»*: Sb»imc« Cuanlry Qub oC WUmfftlu la iht Franc*. 
$bj(u<r pooL 

8on< Conowt: Mftd»tn« aild<r<>y Sroll, M«MO^ont«llo. De»rbora 
CcAAcrvAtory. 

TU\SKSf;iVlSG DAY: Annual "Shimor Family" dinner. H^kcy 
Game, Chap*! S^fvice. S«u.on» Grtt production. Gr«n Cuttaiii 
Dt«n*tie Qub: "l,*dy Prwiau* Suwun/" Chm«« Drama- 

Junior ClaH formal Ptoid. 

I^ouivce Ve-pr« ProffmiQ. 8p<mker: Mr^ 8«nuel Jam- Campl^. 

"Soutbvn Mountain BetKuJa ol Iho 1>- Ah R, 
Annu^J Ba*aar %ud Camlval? Chraliim Serriw l,*«nfi. 



UECBMBER 

0. Saturday 

M, Sunday 
17, WedoMday 

10. Frklay 



BonU and Saddle. Ridin* Oub, irip to lnt*™ilonal Horn fihcw. 

Clucaco^ 
Chrki™ P„«t.tt Pien..-. -n,- ChUdm. »l B«.M'h-m". 

t^ouni*:. 
VACATION RECESS BFXJINB. 
92 




JANWHY 

7. WrOnwky 

35> SuniUy 



CALEND/1R OF EFENTS 
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CUmm riauiM, SCO A. M, 

■"'^.rc J!r JS* """'■ "^ -•"''" ^ "^^^ 



FBBnUAUV 



Victory", lhm-««t Broul-iy hlL 
Modern Djuw* I>f<«ruti: Ruth rfftlftUd. CUitm^o. 



MAnCB 

T, &«lufd>y 

& Sunday 

14. a«lurday 

15, SuMUy 
tS. MuD<Uy 



Raiiu«a"< 

Mr Dould nr»d. Katlor. Fnopott J«wmal-J»f>hiafd: 'Tb< WotU 
To(ky". 

PlnftUt iDtrvnunL. IftUr'duf fl«*k*UrtJ] TowosaMiit 

Bpeakw: RoUo Wdt«r Urcrun: "Mbodd rnXeUifflat P«pl* IU«<1 Nortbr- 

Anmukl FormiJ iUrniik^l, AtUatJA Aw>dmU4rf», Taam Anrdi, iMUf 



APRIL 

18, BfttunUy 

2a, Saturday 



S«nlr}r Clua yomuJ Vtoia. 

Bwimmlni M««l: Rooktord CoU^ce, Praoow SUoMf Pool, 



MAV 

10, Sond^y 

IL Monday 

IT, Sondaj 
23, Saturday 



Finl Hor»fl Show at Uw rw« Gt«ii«VT7 BuUw. 

!'X)UNDKRS DAY, FKnlo at Faluadc* BUU Park, MwAMfppi JtiTif. 

PUyi dir«i«d, proiIuoBd, and act«l by nwmbCT* U Play ProdacUco 

Gl** Hub C«jc»rt. 

ANNUAL MAY PBTE ANP PAGEANT. 



/;, Friday 
0, Batu/ilay 
7- Bitoday 



Sprint Informal DaAO*. 

Alurnna* Day. 

EIGUTY-NINTH ANKCALCOMMENCEMKNT. 




GENERAL INDEX 



ACCKEDITINQ 

Activity Fee 

AdmtBsioQ 

AimB 

Algebr* 
Alumnao 
Art Coureee 
ArtHifltory 



, 3 

. 30 

, 28 

. 13 

- 54 



AseociaUon ^^ 

66 

68 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES , • . - B3 
Business Procedura ^^ 

CALENDAR for 1942-13 7 

TO 

62 

W 

12 

69 

45 

37 

21 

3S 



Changing Coursea - . . ■ 
Chapel Singera 

Choraifltry 

CJucago Office 

Clothing 

ComposiUoo 

Couraefl of Infltruction 

Cultural Life 

Cumculft, Suggested 



Fundumentab of Speech OO 

GENERAL READING 

PROGRAM 44 

Gcoraetry 64 

GlwClub 02 

Grading Syatem 2S 

Graduftlefl, IMl 82 

Graduation KequirementA 30 

Graphic Artfl 66 

Green Curtain Dramatic Club ... 21 

HARMONY 01 

Health 21 

Hiatorical Statement 14 

History Coureeo ^ 

Home Economics Coutwm 69 

Home Management 70 

70 

lb 



Home Planning and Furmahing 
HyE^e 



DICKERSON ART GALLERY 

Drama 

Drawing 

Dropping Couraea 



66 
40 
67 
29 



LANGUAGE and Utcrature ,- 

Latin Course 

Lettering 

Library Science 

Literary Interpretation ^ 

Location 



44 
47 
67 
47 



16. 



ECONOMICS ^ 

English Language Conrwo ^ 

1 A 

Equipment 

34 



I 



Expeneee 

FACULTY .. 

Fooda 

French Couraes 




60 
48 



MATHEMATICS COURSES 

Muaic Appreciation 

Muaic Theory 

Muaic History 



M 

61 
61 



NEW TESTAMENT Hiitx)ry 



W 



